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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CONSONANTS IN SPEECH 
AND SPEECH-READING. 
By A. J. Story, STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 


It has been pointed out, times without number, that in the 
production of good and intelligible speech the full force and value 
of its necessary consonantal sounds must be faithfully given. The 
importance of this injunction is at once apparent. It has also been 
observed that if an unusual but constant sound quality, or one as 
nearly thereto as the associated consonantal articulations allow of, 
be accorded to all the vowels in a given utterance, its intelligibility 
to the listener, though it may be reduced, will not necessarily be 
destroyed, being preserved by the influence of the properly enun- 
ciated consonantal sounds. This statement is also demonstrably 
true. 

The inferences therefore are: 

1. That the vowels admit of a fairly wide latitude in their for- 
mation without incurring the risk of the utter loss of intelligibility ; 
and that a comparatively wide departure from any particular and 
generally accepted vocal standard for these vowels is therefore not 
inconsistent with what may be termed good speech. 

2. That no corresponding latitude is allowable in the articula- 
tion of the consonants without interference with the clearness and 
the intelligibility of speech. 

These inferences are supported by many observations. We 
write in England, but we have no doubt that in America and other 
countries similar illustrations to the following could be adduced: 

1. The vowels of an educated Scotsman differ widely from 
those of an educated Englishman, yet both are generally equally in- 
telligible. 

2. The vowels of the born “Cockney,” or Londoner, vary con- 
siderably from those of the Midlander, or Northerner, and, leaving 
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out “slang’’ words and “provincialisms,” they readily understand 
each others’ speech. 

3. The sleepy and languid consonantal articulations of the 
West-countryman (Devon, Somerset, etc.) mar his speech, often to 
the point of unintelligibility, when addressed to persons outside this 
area. 

4. A comparison and analysis of vowels as rendered in the same 
words by hearing children in the same class of a school show that 
while wide variations from the teacher’s standard of quality exist, 
they are all, teacher and children, intelligible to each other. 

5. The reader may, by comparing his own vowel sounds with 
those of persons about him, observe frequent differences between his 
own speech and that of those he readily and clearly understands. 

The plainest and most readily understood speaker is he who 
most clearly observes the proper action of his organs of speech in 
articulating the consonants, and not he who seeks to bestow a cer- 
tain fixed and constant vocal quality upon the vowels. 

We may inquire why this is so. The consonantal sounds have 
for their medium either pure breath or a slight manifestation of 
voice. The conversion of either breath or voice into audible sounds 
of speech demands considerable local effort by the lips or tongue. 
The only audibility that the stream of breath can attain when 
stopped in the mouth by the lips or the tongue, is that consequent 
upon the effort of separating the obstructing organs. This is so in 
p, t, ch, and k. Producing voice at the moment of separation, the 
distinctive vocal audibility of the voiced consonants, b, d, 7, and g, 
depends upon the same effort of separation. 

Considerable organic effort is also necessary in the correct for- 
mation of the breath-continuous sounds, f, th, and sh, for the im- 
peding organ, the lip or the tongue, has to withstand the resistance 
of the current of non-vocalized air. Similarly a fair degree of local 
effort is demanded by the articulation of the voiced continuous 
sounds, v, th (vocal), s, and sh, and] andr. But the effort is less 
in these vocal consonants than in the pure breath consonants. This 
lesser necessary effort accounts for the fact that in certain languid 
dialects, breath sounds have a tendency to become voiced sounds, 
and the West-countrvman from Somerset describes his place of 
origin as “Zomerzet.”’ 

The media of these consonantal sounds, breath in the one case 
and a suspicion of voice in the other, are in themselves, unless con- 
verted by definite organic action, either not apparent or only slightly 
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apparent to the ear. And the converting action necessary is in the 
case of every articulation practically a standard one, permitting only 
of the slightest variation. Any excessive variation increases the 
difficulty of organic action which is necessarily, as we have already 
seen, fairly considerable in correct utterance. Certain points of the 
modifying organs must be applied, or approached towards certain 
points of the speaking mouth; and the application or approach of 
other points of these organs, or the application or approach of the 
correct points to incorrect points of the speaking mouth, at once 
spoils the quality of the resultant sound and either reduces or ob- 
literates intelligibility. ‘The truth is that the proper enunciation of 
the consonantal sounds depends upon the almost exact placement 
and movement of the articulating organs, and only a comparatively 
minor range of inaccuracy in placement and action is permissible 
without injuriously affecting the audibility of such sounds or lower- 
ing their quality to the point of unintelligibility. 

The vowels, on the other hand, do not demand the articulation 
of any organ. They depend upon mouth shapes, or upon varying 
conformations of the mouth cavity, as modified by the positions 
assumed by the movable organs, the lips in some cases, and the 
tongue in others, with the greater or less approximation of the 
lower jaw towards the upper. The element of voice, the same for 
all, though acquiring distinctive qualities in passing through tubes 
of varying shapes after leaving the larynx, is neither stopped nor 
compressed to such minute passages of escape as breath and voice 
are in the non-vocal and vocal consonants; and consequently their 
audible effect is greater and their tone element stronger. These 
features lead to their predominance in the audible effects of speech, 
and there is therefore a corresponding latitude in consequence in 
their actual sound intensity, as there is also in their actual tone 
quality, without seriously impairing their apparent intelligibility to 
the ear. 

The internal shapes of the mouth in different individuals vary 
very considerably, and, modified as these mouths must be for 
speech by the positions assumed by the lips and tongue, it is clear 
that the resultant effects of the vocalized air from the larynx pass- 
ing through these variously shaped vocal tubes must, even in what 
are nominally the same sounds, similarly vary. But such is the 
strength of the medium and such is the wonderful way in which the 
human ear grows accustomed to these vowel variations that every- 
where the ear is indulgent and groups for the purposes of recogni- 
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tion the many and varied vocal inexactitudes that a trained ear may 
notice when the same vowel is uttered by different individuals. The 
influence of the consonantal articulations in contributing to this 
practical classification for the purpose of recognition must be 
appreciated. These articulations are for all practical purposes con- 
stant in formation and in audible effect, while the vowels have, as 
we have seen, no such definite and exact quality. The sound a in 
the word “plate” is in various districts differently enunciated. It 
is a diphthong, and generally stated to be a combination of the short 
vowels a (at) and (it). But in London, the word is sounded by 
the man in the street as “plight” the elements of the vowel being the 
long vowel ar (tar) and the short vowel 7 (it). In another district 
it is voiced as a combination of a and 7 as above; another as e (bet) 
and i, and farther north almost as a monothong, between a (at) and 
e (bet). But the consonants, p, /, and ¢, remain in action and con- 
sequent audible effect of practically a constant quality, and the 
human ear decides therefrom and the approximate vowel interposed 
the significance of the word spoken in any of these districts. 

To the young hearing child acquiring speech the point of diffi- 
culty is not connected with the formation of the vowel sounds. 
Even in his babbling days he will probably, for his own amusement 
and without consciously attempting to produce any particular one of 
them, run through the whole gamut of vowel sounds in the lan- 
guage. His difficulty all the way through centers around the con- 
sonantal sounds, and naturally so, because their audible medium is 
in itself less commanding, and the effort of articulation much more 
exacting. They require not only a more delicately attuned ear to 
recognize them, but also, because of their definite and increased 
organic action, a greater command of the organs of speech to pro- 
duce them. 

We write as a teacher of speech to the deaf, and our present 
purpose is to review the foregoing considerations in order to dis- 
cover in them any features likely to be of value in the work of giv- 
ing speech to those who cannot hear. 

If, as we believe, the intelligibility of speech, leaving out of 
consideration, for the present, the actual tone quality of unmodified 
voice as it leaves the larynx, depends primarily upon the full and 
perfect enunciation of the consonants, then it is clear that the great- 
est attention must be paid to the teaching of these sounds. 

There is necessarily connected with them a degree of exactitude 
which as contributing to intelligibility greatly exceeds that actually 
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necessary in the utterance of the vowels. ‘This need for exactitude 
we dealt with in a recent paper, “The Speaking Mouth,” which ap- 
peared in this Revigw, and therefore the particular nature of the 
details of accuracy required need not here be indicated. 

But in the case of the vowels, given a correct tone of voice to 
which, of course, every attention should be paid, there is not the 
same necessity for any lengthy or rigid teaching of definite, ele- 
mental, organic positions; nor owing to the absence of precise 
organic articulations or movements in these vowels is there any 
similar criterion of accuracy self-evident to the child as in the case 
of the consonants. Consequently it does not appear advisable to 
teach the vowels in the same studied and precise manner as the con- 
sonants have to be taught. From a practical point of view, it may 
be said that the values accorded to the vowel sounds may be regarded 
more as approximations towards a standard set by the teacher rather 
than as an exact imitation of that standard. The model, or standard, 
exhibited by the teacher is evident to the child only in visible terms ; 
not in audible manifestations; and as we have seen that variations 
ensue in the imitation of the audible model by children who hear, 
we must be prepared for corresponding variations in the case of the 
deaf imitating a visible model only. The great point is to secure a 
clear basis of voice upon which to found such imitation; and this 
voice should be suggested to the pupil, not by “feeling” its vibra- 
tions in the throat, but rather deeper down in the chest. 

The mouth shapes of vowels should be obtained by direct imi- 
tation and not by any attempt to actually produce those shapes by the 
manipulation of the lips or tongue of the learner. Sustaining a 
clear tone of voice and having induced a fairly accurate idea of the 
mouth shape, or position, for a particular vowel, that vowel should 
be at once associated with such consonants as are known at the time 
for exercise. This direct association allows for the natural modify- 
ing influences of the consonants, and thus promotes the facility of 
speech. It prevents the development of the idea of one fixed and 
unalterable position or shape for each particular vowel sound; and 
rightly so, for in natural speech the vowel has no such certain 
standard of organic position. ‘That position is varied, or modified, 
by the nature of the particular consonants associated with the vowel 
it represents ; thus, the short a, uttered by itself, invariably partakes 
of a more open character than when combined with close consonants 
as in “tap,” and again more open in “hack” than in “sack.” These 
distinctions clearly tend to show that the plan of slavishly teaching 
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the vowels as a number of separate elements, each demanding an 
unvarying and distinctive mouth shape, is not a wise one, and that 
they should be first given, wherever they can be so given, in com- 
bination with simple consonants and from the direct model on the 
mouth of the teacher. They can be exercised with all known con- 
sonants, and the chief illustration in this task should be the teacher's 
mouth. The child must not be taught the various vowel elements of 
speech as separate “things,” and expected to piece these together 
in words. He must rather be trained to regard the syllable as the 
unit of speech, and directly attempt its utterance just in the same 
way as the teacher produces it. 

Not only have we to regard the actual tone quality of the 
vowels, but, what is equally or perhaps more important, we must 
resolutely observe the time principle of the vowels. Perhaps noth- 
ing more interferes with the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf 
than the frequent dead monotony of time observable therein, and the 
monotony of tone is mainly dependent on this monotony of time. 
The slavish elemental teaching of the vowels induces this distress- 
ing equality of tone and time. It could not exist if, from the first, 
the syllable were regarded in practice as the unit of speech. Teach 
the short vowels elementally, and so far as time is concerned they 
practically become long vowels, with the result that “at” becomes as 
lengthy in utterance approximately as “art.” ‘The error of develop- 
ing vowels in the way referred to is responsible for many of the 
blemishes that disfigure the speech of the deaf, and certainly leads 
to the necessity for the expenditure of much valuable time in the 
later stages of instruction, in seeking to remove, often an impossible 
task, the effects of wrong teaching. 

The short vowels should be first taught as initial to a consonant, 
this tending to the shortness of their utterance; thus ap, af, am, at, 
etc.; tap, staff, sam, pat, etc. The long vowels should be developed 
finally in the first case, this conducing to their differentiation from 
the short ones in the matter of time. They should be given initially 
only when some experience has been gained as to their nature. 

The error of teaching the vowels elementally is responsible not 
only for defects of tone and time, Dut also for those of stress, force, 
or emphasis. It cannot be otherwise. It is impossible to give to an 
utterance produced with vowels of uniformly equal length that life, 
force, or activity that should belong to it. Variation in tone and 
accent is practically destroyed by this deadly monotony, and, speak- 
ing from experience, we may say that where the vowels have been 
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taught in syllables and from direct imitation of the teacher’s mouth 
this dreary and depressing equality of time and tone has been largely 
absent. 

The vowels are not of a constant quality as regards tone in 
natural speech; their tones are affected by their company; but the 
sounds attaching to these accompanying consonants are practically 
constant; hence so far as intelligibility is concerned, these conso- 
nants are of higher importance to speech than the vowels, which 
they variously modify. Under these circumstances the whole basis 
of teaching these vowels is changed; and herein we find justification 
to a large extent for the arguments of those who seek to develop 
speech in the deaf entirely by actual imitation of what they see 
rather than by persevering in the general way of developing it from 
a set of separately taught elements and practically leaving it to the 
child to combine these intelligiblv into words. No hearing child, if 
given merely the sound values of individual characters, would, if 
deprived of the connected speech of those about him, ever learn to 
speak proficiently. Yet, to a large degree, this is what the deaf are 
expected to do from the mouth shapes and positions of the vowels 

We believe that, given proper attention to the development of 
voice (and too often it must be said the attempt to cultivate voice is 
an entirely unnatural proceeding), the teaching of the full force and 
value of the consonants, and the syllabic development of the vowels 
as above indicated, there would be little room to complain of the 
speech of the deaf, whether as regards tone quality, time, or power. 
And if language be developed to the extent of becoming the living 
activity of the mind, we do not doubt that speech in the deaf will 
be marked by accent emphasis and force to an extent that at least 
will render it pleasing and intelligible to the listener. 

The benefit which we expect to result from the adoption of the 
above method of teaching speech would necessarily extend itself to 
speech-reading. The speech of the children, being in itself a nearer 
approximation to that of hearing persons, would be a more practical 
personal possession from which to judge the appearances of speech 
on the lips of others. The principle of speech is syllabic, and ob- 
viously the child trained to observe this principle in his own speech 
would more competently recognize it in words addressed to him. 

We have seen that the vowel! sounds have no definite and exact 
quality either in sound or in organic position; that they are affected 
in various ways, in tone, time, position, and movement, by their as- 
sociated consonants. They are read from the lips by deaf speech- 
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readers largely from the action of the lips and the degree of mouth 
opening; but experienced readers find these indications to be alto- 
gether insufficient for their purpose, because of their variable and 
elusive nature. They rely largely upon the appearances of the asso- 
ciated consonants, which remain comparatively exact and constant in 
all uses; and even with the help of these consonants in speech-read- 
ing, something more is required for ready and accurate practice. 
There must be a free acquaintance with the forms and construction 
of English in order that the intellectual aspect of speech-reading may 
be infused into the exercise. In speech-hearing this same acquaint- 
ance with language forms must pre-exist, else the intellectual side 
of hearing is impaired, and words “pass by as the idle wind.” 

But leaving out of present consideration the necessity for a full 
knowledge of English in speech-reading, it is clear that the full value 
must be extracted from those sounds that demand a fixed and defi- 
nite position—the consonants—and that these must be made to con- 
tribute to the recognition of those that possess no such definite and 
unvarying attribute—the vowels. Context, therefore, by systematic 
teaching in the classification of similar forms from the earliest days 
of instruction should be called upon to assist the learner in his effort 
to acquire a practical ability in speech-reading. 

The mental impressions of the principles of speech given to the 
child during its acquirement become in turn those he seeks to find 
animating the speech addressed to him. If the teaching of speech 
be conducted on lines of a too elemental character, by developing, in 
a labored way, each of its component vowels, thereby inducing in the 
child the impression that each requires a definite and fixed degree of 
mouth opening, the same shape of the lips, or the same exact placing 
of the tongue in all uses, there is set up an attempt on the part of the 
child to combine these exact details with the whole of the conso- 
nants irrespective of their nature—open-close-back-front—which 
effectually prevents the proper ease of speech and deprives it of its 
essential variation of tone and time as well as of accent and other 
pleasing characteristics. The modifying influences of the conso- 
nants are destroyed ; their importance in speech is ignored, and as a 
result offended nature claims her penalty. Such, as we think, erro- 
neous impressions provoke constant warfare between the child and 
natural speech in his attempt to read the speech of those about him 
from the lips. He needs an interpretation of this natural speech 
with its variation of tone, time, and force, into one of equal vowel 
tones and times. Teachers frequently seek to make this interpreta- 
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tion and speak to him in dreary monotones of equal length. The 
world is not so indulgent, and herein it is fundamentally wiser than 
many teachers who in this matter should be “children of light.” 

But prerequisite to this higher method of developing speech- 
reading there must be a similar improvement in the development of 
speech, for naturally and inevitably the impressions that animate and 
govern the speech of the child are those to which he seeks to fit the 
speech of other people. 

Examining the teaching of speech as practiced in our schools 
today, one may observe two main methods in vogue—the toto-ele- 
mental and the non-elemental. These are widely divergent from 
each other, the one developing each sound separately and com- 
bining these into words as perfectly as such a method allows; the 
other largely ignoring elements and developing by imitation the 
utterance of words and sentences direct. The effects of these two 
methods are as divergent as their practice; the one tends to a speech 
that may be elementally good, but often, if not in the large majority 
of instances, marred by a difficulty of combination, a monotony of 
tone, and a monotony of time—a slow, labored, cumbrous, and often 
unserviceable whole. The other largely overcomes these latter de- 
fects, but the nature of the elements is not generally so clearly de- 
fined, and the speech suffers from a want of exactness in those 
sounds which essentially demand exactness as the basis of their in- 
telligibility—the consonants. 

The non-elemental method is the antithesis of the toto-elemental 
method, and as applied to the deaf there is a vast degree of truth 
in the creed of its exponents. There is also some truth in the creed 
of those who advocate the toto-elemental method. But it may be 
said that the non-elemental method, strictly carried out, does not 
fully allow for the deafness of the learner who possesses no auto- 
matic indicator of accuracy, like the ear to the normal child, and 
therefore appears to need the help of knowing exactly the positions 
and actions of the consonantal sounds. It may also be said that 
the toto-elemental method does not allow for the “hearing child” in- 
stincts and tendencies of deaf children in learning speech largely by 
direct imitation. We therefore believe, and our experience con- 
firms the belief, that a method which sets up, as exactly as may be, a 
conscious standard of accuracy in those sounds, the consonantal, 
which permit of little or no variation in organic position, action, and 
force, and allows in combination with these sounds, the full play of 
the faculty of imitation in uttering the vowels, in which the proper 
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observance of the time element is perhaps of higher importance than 
their actual tone quality, is better fitted to the conditions of deaf 
learners than either of the toto-elemental or the non-elemental can, of 
itself, be. Such a method allows for deafness; it allows also for the 
natural exercise of imitation common to all children, whether they 
hear or not; and in doing so promises to render the speech of the 
deaf in accuracy of formation, in certainty, in intelligiblity, and in 
“life,” as nearly similar to that of hearing children as circumstances 
and conditions allow. By changing the basis of teaching from the 
element to the syllable, it affords the learner the fullest available 
assistance in his effort to speak and to understand by speech-read- 
ing the conversation of those around him, and consequently it may 
be expected to promote his highest need—a knowledge of the ver- 


nacular. 











HOW MY CHILDREN WERE EDUCATED. 
By Lucy M. SAnpgrs, Mt. Arry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


After considerable persuasion, my friends have induced me to 
think that a simple account of the methods which I employed in 
educating my two deaf daughters would serve as an interesting and 
helpful object lesson to mothers and teachers. 

Let me begin on the day when my first born, Dorothy Bell, at 
the age of eight months, began to fail to respond instantly to my 
call. So accustomed was I to the fact that most children of deaf 
parents are possessed of the sense of hearing, and so engrossed was 
| in the joy and duties of motherhood, that the question of deafness 
only rarely entered my mind, so that the discovery that my own 
little baby was gradually losing her hearing came as a profound 
shock. 

But my naturally philosophical disposition soon gained the 
ascendency. / was deaf, J knew all about the handicaps and com- 
pensations of deafness, so that the bond between my baby and me 
was far greater than it can ever be in the case of a hearing mother 
and her deaf child. In a flash my life work lay visible before me 
and I instinctively began to follow the lines upon which I myself 
had been educated. 

As my hearing did not begin to fail until after | had acquired 
speech and language, and as I never became totally deaf, my voice 
and speech remained quite natural and my mother acted more 
wisely than she knew in sending me to public schools instead of to a 
school for the deaf. Feeling that if I could have attended school 
with hearing children with success, my children ought to do the 
same, I sent them to kindergartens at the very early age of three 
and, handicapped as they were at the outset with apparently com- 
plete deafness, their success today is infinitely more to their credit 
than mine was to me. 

Ordinarily, when a child gradually loses hearing, the transition 
from hearing speech to seeing it is easy; so in the case of my chil- 
dren, who gradually became very good speech-readers, so that their 
education proceeded without a halt, though in slower degree, word by 
word, sentence by sentence. On her first birthday, Dorothy greeted 
her father with “Papa,” soon followed by “baby,” “Mama,” “dolly,” 
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“ball,” until on her second birthday, there were over twenty-five 
verbs and nouns to her credit, besides a few sentences such as 
‘Mama, want waker,” “Mo-ah pato.” Iam quite sure that Dorothy 
retained some memory of speech as she heard it during the period 
before her hearing failed, but am doubtful about Margaret. 

At this time Margaret came and she, in turn, at seven months, 
gradually became deaf. So there were two deaf babies to educate. 

It may seem incredible that, though I had grown up in an 
atmosphere of signs,’ and was an expert sign-maker, it never oc- 
curred to me to use signs to my children, or even to gesticulate. 
Proceeding upon the assumption that the children could hear, I 
treated them precisely as I would any hearing child, so that the 
means of communication, absolutely oral, became habitual and the 
children developed into interesting and very amusing chatterboxes, 
which they are to this day. 

How did I teach speech? I followed no defined system of 
teaching, simply taking words and sentences as they occurred in or- 
dinary daily intercourse, repeating frequently and insisting that each 
child try to copy me carefully, and I had sufficient hearing to Le 
able to judge if the words were pronounced correctly. The babies 
early recognized my sympathy, ambition, and persistency, and re- 
sponded as flowers to the sun and gentle rain. 

Certain painful, though not,personal, experiences, ever clear in 
my memory, served to teach me to avoid the mistaken practice so 
prevalent among parents and teachers, of correcting a deaf child’s 
mistakes on the spot and of slapping the poor little unconsciously 
gesticulating hands. Such a course tends to check spontaneous ex- 
pression on the part of the child. Who likes to be corrected all of 
the time? Certainly not a restless child. My children would come 
rushing to me, in their excitement their words sometimes hopelessly 
mixed or telescoped, and their little hands flying, but they had told 
Mother and Mother understood—at first ; but gradually Mother pre- 
tended not to understand if they talked so rapidly, and the children 
learned to use more care and to submit to having their hands quietly 
subdued. Later in the day, when they were quiet and more amenable 
to corrective influences, each mistake was taken up and the correct 
way impressed upon their memories. When the carelessness was 
repeated too frequently, a slight uplifting of*the eyebrows proved 
effective. One can readily understand how much public embarrass- 





*Mrs. Sanders’ parents were deaf-mutes and they had been educated 
through the sign-language—Eprtor REviIEw. 
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ment was spared to both mother and child by the use of this unob- 
trusive signal. A blackboard proved to be an invaluable friend. 
By it I taught writing ; and the wrong and right sound of a word, in 
plain view day after day, could not fail of effect. 

Desirous that Dorothy and Margaret should avoid the expression 
of fixed concentration when reading the speech of others so common 
among the deaf, it was my practice to move my head freely, turning 
from the one to the other as one does with hearing people, so that 
now the girls can read lips from the side very well, the degree of 
success depending upon the speaker and the subjects discussed. 

The girls spent some years in one small school, later entering 
a school of girls numbering over one hundred pupils; but at present 
they are in another private school where they can have more in- 
dividual attention and can be prepared for Bryn Mawr. Dorothy 
is now sixteen years old and Margaret fourteen. 

Dorothy’s studies consist of Latin, German, French (3d year), 
History of the United States, and Rhetoric. Margaret studies Latin 
and German, History of Greece, History of Art, American Litera- 
ture, Arithmetic, Spelling, and Geography. 

That their progress at school should at first have been tediously 
slow was to be expected, but as the girls grasped the idea of expres- 
sion, they improved rapidly, and were soon holding their own in 
recitations, in time forging ahead in purity of diction. 

With two watchful little minds and two voices closely following 
and mimicking my every utterance, I early saw the wisdom and 
necessity of choosing my words carefully and of speaking distinctly, 
all of which was advantageous to myself. The result was unex- 
pectedly gratifying—the girls have an exceptionally good and fluent 
command of English which is unusual in the average school girl of 
today. Their choice of subjects to discuss is wide; their letters are 
charming and a delight to all. At the outset I entertained no roseate 
or mistaken hopes for the future—my concern was in the present— 
my sole aim to make my babies normal. 

So much for the days of infancy and early childhood. The 
time came when IJ was unable to hear certain sounds and therefore 
unable to teach them, and I called in the aid of expert speech- 
teachers, some of whom came to live with me at various periods. 
Both Dorothy and Margaret found ch, ck, j, g, s, z, and final t and d 
the most difficult to acquire, though in Margaret’s case part of the 
trouble was doubtless due to the untimely loss of a front tooth. 
Dorothy’s sibilants are still sometimes defective, and Margaret has 
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not yet overcome the tendency of nasality or of dropping final conso- 
nants. Margaret being much more infantile, restless, and independ- 
ent, did not at first respond readily to her teachers’ efforts to improve 
her speech, until I explained the very great importance of being 
understood by the people of the new school where I had entered 
her name, and dominant pride being aroused, she improved greatly. 

\ word of advice to mothers and teachers: Never mouthe when 
speaking to a deaf child. A child who is used to strenuous mo- 
tions of the lips becomes confused when meeting strangers whose 
lip-motions are small or rapid, thereby gaining an undeserved repu- 
tation for stupidity or slowness. I know whereof | speak. De 
natural, and the child will be natural too; children are born 
mimics, as I ofttimes learned to my own comic despair, for I made 
occasional mistakes. 

When each girl reached the age of five or six she gave signs 
of returning hearing, and here again my own experience became of 
inestimable value in my work. Remembering how patiently my 
sister, Miss Swett, had cultivated what hearing I possessed, I be- 
gan to train my girls’ hearing with as much assiduity as I had cul- 
tivated their speech, and, in course of time—such happy days they 
were—we three partially deaf people, with heads close together, 
were able to carry on a natural conversation in ordinary tones about 
Jack’s Wonderful House, The Piggies Five, and to joke and laugh 
wholly by ear, regardless of daylight or darkness, though I pur- 
posely chose the intimate hour of bedtime after the light was out. 

One incident is graven upon my heart: I had been away all 
day, returning home after the children’s bedtime. Listening at the 
door of their chamber and knowing by their chattering that the girls 
were in one bed, I slipped in between them and holding a little head 
upon each shoulder I began: 

“Mid pleasures and palaces tho’ we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


My heart seemed full to overflowing with peace and happiness 
when the little girls promptly joined in the rest of the verse: 
“A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home, Oh, there’s no place like home.” 
What more could I ask? I am convinced that this quiet hour 
daily went farther in its influence than hours of systematic teach- 
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ing in a class-room could have done, and I firmly believe that, given 
average intelligence, consistent discipline, patience, and persistency, 
singleness of purpose and sufficient means, the best place for a young 
deaf child is at its mother’s knee, and later in a small private school. 

Dorothy's hearing has improved to such an extent that she can 
carry on a conversation by ear, and her voice and speech are very 
natural. Margaret’s speech is less distinct because she is much 
more deaf, and depends almost wholly upon speech-reading, but as 
she is entirely natural, and has comparatively little difficulty in con- 
versing with strangers, I am only deeply grateful. I have a theory 
that for such as Margaret at this age, a voice-culturist and elocu- 
tionist can be of the best assistance. A teacher of the deaf uncon- 
sciously adopts mannerisms of the mouth and face, and finds it 
difficult to forget that her pupil is deaf. Whether or not my theory 
is correct remains to be proven by Margaret herself. 

Some people maintain that the orally taught child is repressed, 
restricted, and saddened, but my children’s life would refute their 
assertion. Dorothy and Margaret always were and still are veritable 
“sunshine factories.” 

From the first I have kept a generous supply of books, encou- 
raged reading, setting the example myself, early procuring library 
cards, and each girl has read as many—possibly more—books as any 
girl of her age. 

“Oh, but yours were exceptional children.” Maybe so, but it 
does not alter the fact that a deaf woman made an ambitious effort to 
educate her deaf children herself, choosing the Oral method as being 
the most natural, though she is biased in favor of no particular 
method, and believes that the method should fit the child, not the 
child the method. 

An ultra-oralist once anxiously inquired if I intended to teach 
my children to use signs. My answer was: “No, I shall not. The 
girls will learn themselves, and I shall make no effort to prevent it.” 
But strange it is, even to me, it was not until the girls were six and 
eight years old respectively that they noticed that all people do not 
speak, and they learned the manual alphabet and used signs in a fair 
way. With speech, the manual alphabet, a fair command of the 
sign-language, and with a degree of French and German which they 
may acquire at school, they will be, like their parents, well equipped 
for almost any situation. 

\t no time was there any attempt toward sequestration from 
the society of the deaf—though the girls were shielded from the 
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undesirable. To have so sequestered them were inconsistent and 
insincere. The girls’ inclination was always to seek those who could 
hear, which was encouraged—as it should always be. 

And what part has their father? borne in all these years of 
training? The early principles instilled by his parents and by his 
first teacher, Dr. A. G. Bell, have clung to him all his life. He has 
had faith in my judgment, has aided me with suggestions gained 
from his own experience, and has given me his hearty codperation. 
We have labored together in perfect accord. 

I must not fail to give Dorothy a share of praise. From the 
day when she tiptoed softly into the darkened chamber to welcome 
her new little sister, she has been a shining example of what an 
elder sister should be. She has seemed to follow closely in the foot- 
steps of my dearly beloved dead sister. I can say no more. 





*Mr. Sanders is congenitally and totally deaf, but he speaks and reads the 


lips —Epitgg REVIEW. 























REPORT UPON A VISIT TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
By Frep H. Ros, Dersy, ENGLAND. 


[The recent visit to American Schools for the Deaf, by Mr. Fred H. Roe, 
of the Royal Institution for the Deaf, at Derby, England, is made the occasion 
of a formal report by him upon his observations, rendered to the Board of 
Managers of the Derby Institution. The report is from the mechanical stand- 
point a beautiful specimen of the printer’s and binder’s art, and in its contents 
it shows the results of careful observation upon the various points covered and 
a deep insight into the merits of the various questions of our special pedagogy 
discussed. We present the report, in the part that relates to the schools for 
the deaf visited, as the observations and conclusions of one visitor, given from 
his own view-point, as we have from time to time given similar reports of 
other visitors, all for the immediate interest they may have and-the informa- 
tion they may contain for our readers, but most of all for the value the re- 
ports—a collection of flash-light pictures, as it were—may possess for the uses 
of the future student and historian.—Epiror REvIEW. ] 


THE Mount Arry ScuHoot.. 


Arriving at this school on the day of the Annual Exhibition of Physical 
Exercises, I had an early and unexpected opportunity of meeting members of 
its Board of Directors, who attended in spite of torrential rain. To see, con- 
verse with them, and gauge their estimate of the work they have undertaken 
at Mt. Airy is to understand the spirit of the place. One of this body has been 
at the immense trouble of writing a topical history of England for class use, 
and has illustrated the work in great measure. The dignified and efficient ad- 
ministration is evident on all sides. 

The physical exercises showed skillful preparation and thoughtful execu- 
tion, the balance exercises particularly striking me as filling the needs of the 
deaf. 

The Superintendent, Dr. Crouter, is a teacher of long experience, a skillful 
executive officer, and he has just that personal charm which is calculated to 
attract a band of loyal, conscientious, and professionally skilled colleagues. 
The Primary Department of Instruction has as its principal Miss Thompson; 
the Intermediate is under the control of Miss Susan Bliss, and it is upon these 
ladies that the responsibility for organization rests. 

It was with interest that I noted the prescription of work to class teachers, 
their share in the preparation of details, the careful observation of the work of 


new members of the staff, the correlation of all departments, and the willing 
cooperation with the Superintendent. The scheme of work at this institution 
has recently been published in this country, and it was with the particular 
object of seeing the personal relations which cannot be put down on paper that 
I directed my observation. Frequent conferences, wherein be assured the 
assistance was not one-sided, were held. Invariably I found that happy tact 
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and knowledge of the right thing for the child which are the preliminaries to 
all successful dealings with the deaf. Further, I found a useful knowledge of 
the mechanism of speech, and just that courageous outlook which the needs of 
the case demand. 

Much emphasis is placed on speech-reading, and the structures of the pre- 
liminary language course are all included as speech-reading exercises long 
before they are either written or spoken by pupils. In this way a remarkable 
response to spoken language is obtained very early in the school life. At no 
other center is the spoken language habit stronger, at so early a point of in- 
struction. The special aims of the primary department appear to be to develop 
response and generally to seize the impulses to action as they are evinced. 
Imitation, emulation, ambition, construction, ownership, curiosity, love, fear, 
all are utilized and suitable language expressions are introduced. The language 
teaching device known as the five-slate system was first put into practice at this 
school by Miss Barry. 

The particular functions of the Intermediate Department are fully grasped 
by the alert Miss Bliss, and it was with satisfaction that I heard the stress laid 
upon this intermediate stage as an assimilative and applicative period. The 
interests of the child in hidden similarities, in distinctions between things, are 
here catered for, and the language of comparison, contrast, naturally has a 
prominent place. In the intermediate stages it was my custom to look for such 
questions from the pupils as would show me a widening of interests, and in 
this I was not disappointed. 

The Advanced Department is under the immediate control of the Superin- 
tendent, and here rotatory classification allows of specialized attention to the 
various subjects of instruction. Knowing the possible flaws of the rotatory 
system, I was glad to find that one of these, the lack of correlation, was to a 
large extent made up for by the correlated efforts of the teachers in the pre- 
paration of lessons. American conditions allow of much more advanced work 
in the correction of speech errors than is possible with us. The value of a 
knowledge of the Bell Symbols to older pupils (over 16) as a corrective influ- 
ence I demonstrated to my complete satisfaction. Just that self-criticism 
seems to be called for in oral expressions, as is certainly the case in the 
English language and literature class. 

The Industrial Department is under the charge of Mr. Bailey, who has 
under his care boot-making, printing, tailoring, wood-work, painting, paper- 
hanging and sign painting, bricklaying and plastering, and baking. The follow- 
ing machines and apparatus will show the scope of the work done: 

Boot.—Sewing (Mackay), hand jack, channelling, sole clamp, skiver, 
patching, vamping, Wh. Wilson stitching, finishing. 

PrinTING.—Gordon platen, large cylinder press, pony press, stitching 
machine, linotype, punch, proof press, paper cutter. 

TAILORING.—Sewing machines. 

Woop.—Planer, 2 lathes, jig saw, boring machine, grindstone. 

The power driving all machines is generated under the same roof, and this 
institution is lighted by similar power. 

The arrangements for the attendance of pupils at the Industrial Depart- 
ment and their selection were noted. The aims of the department are frankly 
industrial in contradistinction to manual training aims, and it was pointed out 
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that either the actual trade taught or some allied trade was invariably taken up 
by pupils on leaving. 

There seemed to be no provision for classification on basis of aural in- 
struction, but attempts were evidently being made in individual cases to utilize 
and develop resources of this nature. 

I made it my business to carefully ascertain the nature and status of the 
staff in charge of pupils out of school hours. From personal contact and con- 
versation I am able to say that they are refined, conscientious, and capable men 
and women, and it is not surprising to hear of their occasional transfer to 
purely instructional duties. It was with keen interest that I beheld the results 
of generous, enlightened administration. The humblest members of its large 
corps of officers I found to be alive to the requirements, and each on this very 
account having the esteem of his superiors, can it be wondered at that loyalty 


and efficiency are the keynotes? 
THE BALA SCHOOL. 


This is a “home for the training in speech of deaf children before they are 
of school age.” I understand that careful observation of the career of certain 
pupils is now taking place, with reference to the claim of the founders of this 
school that at a point (I believe it is midway on the course of public school 
education) the deaf child can, with profit to himself and the community, be 
sent to the primary schools for normal children. May I here say that the only 
person who seems to have been left out of consideration in the case seems to 
be the teacher of normal children. My experience of the primary schools of 
both England and America leads me to believe that in no case can more than 
bare justice be done to the individualities of normal children at present. Even 
assuming that Miss Garrett’s claim is just, it appears to me that from the point 
of view of the already too often over-burdened class teacher of hearing chil- 
dren, the scheme is impracticable if the best interests of the greatest number 
of the deaf are considered. 

The proportion of congenitally deaf pupils here seemed remarkably small, 
two out of sixty-five. But what impressed me most of all was the unnatural- 
ness of the speech, the exaggerated lip action, and the accompanying violent 
motor effects. My knowledge of the literature of this school was intimate, and 
I confess that procedure and conditions hardly fulfilled my expectations. The 
immediate environment is such that suitable experiences are plentiful with 
which to feed the individual interests of pupils. 

Let me affirm that I consider that the school education of deaf pupils 
should commence at 5; and that when necessary special separate accommoda- 
tion should be provided for pupils from 5 to 8 where institutional régimes 
should not hold, but where free activity and consequent development may be 
looked for; that at the end of a nine or ten years’ course, our pupils should be 
prepared for work with normal students at evening continuation, technical, or 
secondary schools; that enlightened and wise administration will avoid many 
of the possible abuses of the segregation of the deaf for necessary instruction 
to meet their special requirements, represents the view of one who has had 
extensive professional connection with the education of both the deaf and the 
normal child. 
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Miss RErnHARD?T’s HomE ScHoo, AT KENSINGTON, Mb. 


Occurring as it did immediately after my visit to Bala, it is not without 
pleasure that I have to record what I observed at Kensington, Maryland, a 
suburb of Washington. The same careful observation of the school careers of 
the little inmates will, I take it, be undertaken by qualified observers. 

The small numbers of its inmates (only five) at the time of my visit, the 
individual attention possible, and the studied avoidance of facial distortion and 
spasmodic motor effects, combine to render the scientific work undoubtedly 
being accomplished here with young pupils under 6, both pleasing and effec- 
tive. Miss Reinhardt’s anxiety to get right hoid of any available thing (in the 
way of child study research) points this out as a place where there are real 
possibilities in the future. Self-satisfaction, self-praise, self-advertisement 
would seem to be the last things Miss Reinhardt would desire, but I feel sure 
that the soundness of the work she is conducting will (if the conditions remain 
as they are) bring this school into greater and greater prominence. 


THE CoLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DuMB. 


“The Collegiate Department makes provision for thorough instruction in 
the essentials of a liberal education, without attempting to do the work of the 
polytechnic schools on the one hand or that of the university on the other.” 
This quotation from the prospectus of 1908 seems to definitely place the school 
amongst the high schools (secondary schools) of the country; and it would 
appear to be not unfair to compare the environment, organization, classifica- 
tion, equipment, and educational procedure of this department with that of a 
first-rate high school of the same city. 

As I did not visit a high school in Washington I feel unable to make this 
comparison, but I can confidently assert, from my visit to such schools in 
Philadelphia, that inductive teaching, virile teachers, wholesome school 
environment, sound organization, and generous equipment, all have their place 
in this preparation for social and personal life, for manhood, womanhood, and 
citizenship, with its advance toward a vocation. 

The authorities of this institution would therefore appear to have a very 
high standard to which to attain. 

The School Department offers a primary education to the deaf and serves 
as an observation center for normal fellows. 


THe RocHEstTER INSTITUTION. 


My preliminary interview with the Superintendent of this institution, Dr. 
Westervelt, revealed the mainspring to action which guides the educational 
procedure found therein—the development of thought power and the mastery 
of correct thought expression in words from the commencement of school life. 
To assist him in the development of this idea he has gathered a band of 
teachers, all of them trained for work with normal children, with the best 
professional training and with the best credentials. 

The actual manner of word expression which obtains is manual, spelt on 
one hand, and the special training of teachers thus introduced to the school 
would appear to consist of the acquisition of this power of rapid hand spelling. 
Side by side with the use of literal elements there is a development and use of 
the phonetic elements, and the course of instruction would appear to assume 
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the collateral development of language, phonetical and literal; but, as I judge 
in the main, from the emphasis laid on the literal and the unpreparedness of 
the staff to deal individually with the phonetic side, actual results show pupils 
relying on hand-spelling, on written and printed matter, rather than on what 
is said. 

How this works out in practice may be shown by a reference to my Sun- 
day attendance. The Superintendent addressed the whole body of pupils, 
speaking and spelling simultaneously. At his request I followed with some 
remarks on “Religious toleration,” speaking slowly but continuously, and not 
unnaturally. I felt that most of the older pupils were following the thread of 
my remarks, but whether it were phonetically or literally (the Superintendent 
was giving this), I did not realize. At the close of the service some of the 
pupils came to me and said how surprised they were to find that they could 
lip-read what I said. The habit of associating the rapidly changing facial 
appearances with the spoken utterance should have been sufficiently strong to 
obviate this surprise. 

I would suggest that the working out of Dr. Westervelt’s idea would be 
much more convincing, first, if during the last year or two the manually spelt 
words were dropped altogether in instruction, and secondly, if all the members 
of the staff might have that knowledge of speech technique and power to 
develop the phonetical side of the language habit which is possessed by Miss 
Sparrow, one of the best known of their number. 

The arrangements for dealing with pupils who have remnants of hearing 
were such as I have made a detailed note of, but I cannot but think that the 
rotatory system of classification minimizes the good results which undoubtedly 
would accrue if such classes could have not one hour per day, but the whole 
of the instruction imparted by the aid of such instruments as the school 
possesses. 

It is certainly true that here interest and delight accompany all the work 
done in literature, that this work is done with an air of happy and dignified 
leisure. Here we find each class with its daily motto or proverb, couplet and 
quotation, play song and chorus, and a literary activity in general which it 
would be hard to excel. A most interesting course of work in sléjd, wherein 
the models, all typical of American life and conditions, are judiciously graded, 
is presented by a most capable woman. A course in carpentry and woodwork 
is conducted for seniors, and a printing office undertakes the production of a 
daily paper for school circulation and beyond. 

It should be known that the finest collection of Bell Symbol types, of 
manual alphabet (literal and phonetic’) and of vocal diagrams, is housed here. 


Tue NorTHAMPTON SCHOOL. 


The circumstances of the foundation of this school, its history, its splendid 
record under Miss Rogers and Miss Yale, and the details of its schemes of 
work had long been known to me. To some extent I was familiar with the 
disposition of its buildings and their uses, but I was not prepared for the 





"In explanation of the phrase manual phonetic, this of course refers to the 
hand positions for each of the phonetic elements, which positions indicate the 
placing of the organs, as do the Bell Symbols on paper. I find that at present 
this “Lyon” manual is not extensively used, even at Rochester. 
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magnificent location, with its wonderful panorama, the variety of physical 
feature in its environment, the proximity of important industries, and the close 
communion with that important center of education, Smith College, North- 
ampton. All of these factors are turned to good account by the Principal, Miss 
Yale, whose conversation and professional confidence I feel greatly privileged 
to have shared. 

The sub-division into 
Gawith, and Miss Yale, respectively, brings into sharp relief the undoubtedly 
It makes for a 


three departments under Miss Leonard, Miss 


varying aims and interests of the three stages of development. 
more specialized acquaintance with the needs of the child, and is justified by 
the marked and rapid progress shown. It might in some instances be made 
the pretext to lessen the requirements in individual class teachers, but this is 
not the case at Northampton, where well-traveled, cultured women are found 
at every stage, where the teaching principals are truly organizers of their 
colleagues’ resources. 

Here, indeed, the fact that the only need of the deaf, as beyond those of 
hearing persons, is the development of speech, and the spoken language habit 
is demonstrated at all turns. Although the work here seems to be unlikely to 
be improved upon, one never hears that desire to speak authoritatively on 
“the deaf.” Quiet, effective work dispels the need for any over-assertion of 
this kind. That class teachers should be true types of the most helpful people, 
quick in thought, act, and sympathy, that there are ways of avoiding the 
natural professional pitfalls for the unwary who tread the way of teaching the 
deaf speech, and by speech, that the greatest of all, a narrow horizon, may be 
avoided. These, to me, are the outstanding points, as I mentally traverse the 
rooms of the different departments of this excellent school. The school is the 
embodiment and application of the theories and principles which I do not 
doubt are propounded to succeeding classes of normal students, who year by 
year come here for special training on lines which have the cordial support 
of the American Association for the Promotion of Speech Teaching to the 
Deaf. I might go further and say that I can hardly imagine one who 
leaves the school unsatisfied with the earnest, and withal so very refined and 
cheerful air. 

The supply of suitable class teachers, their adequate estimate of the special 
nature of the work, and their necessary training are all matters of such im- 
portance that the promiscuous filling of the ranks of the profession ought to 
be a thing of the past. The fact that Northampton has had a normal class for 
twenty years would seem to show that this view certainly holds in one case. 
During this period 113 students have graduated, and it is more particularly in 
the light of this work for future generations of pupils that I would wish my 
criticism to be made. Go to what school you will—it is hard to find one 
where the influence of Northampton training is not in evidence—and it 
would be of decided advantage to every school could a similar influence appear 
therein. 

My first interview with its Principal, Miss Yale, showed me that here. 
indeed, the work had been uplifted to the rank of a profession; that it was, 
indeed, a “special” branch of education, not merely in name, but in skill and 
technique of speech training. The choice of staff, their training by observa- 
tion, practice, and special courses of study, the scientific supervision of their 
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work,-and the marshaling of facts for critical purposes, the preparation of 


schemes of work, the relative values of subjects of instruction, the scientific 
treatment of the individual child—all passed in rapid review. 

The subjects of instruction are: Preparatory sense training; mental de- 
velopment and methods of language teaching; formation and development of 
elementary English sounds; visible speech; anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal organs; voice training; aural training; speech-reading, and the adapta- 
tion of general educational methods to the deaf child’s requirements. 

To me the thought that in all of these directions we at Derby had been for 
five years working along similar lines, and that in no case was our procedure 
of a divergent character, led me to most hopeful reflections. 

The effect of the general use of the Bell Symbols (and concomitant famili- 
arity with vocal physiology) in the training of teachers has made the difference 
which always shows after the introduction of science to any class of human 
operations. It has made possible a study of the errors of speech, which shall 
prevent the necessity of their repetition; it enables errors to be located; it sets 
up the human vocal organs as an instrument which is to be known and under- 
stood, and that by teachers of the deaf. 

It was my privilege to attend one of Miss Yale’s talks with the class (of 
eleven students, one of whom was a mother training to teach her little deaf 
girl). This lesson involved the isolation of phonetic elements (in speech), and 
the comparison of various dialectical and provincial and other sounds of “r.” 
The soundness of the work impressed me much, and the response of the 
students was evident. They were, in isolating and reproducing “r” (in 
America, “No, sir’), here experiencing somewhat of the difficulty of the pupils 
they will have to teach, and further, they were approaching the imitation from 
a formative and positional point of view. The proportion of theory, observa- 
tion, and practice was taken special account of, as were the conditions of en- 
trance, and my feelings at the end of the visit were as follows: 


Here are conditions favoring the immediate extension of the 
normal class, even at the expense of curtailing the work of the school, 
in view, t. ¢., of the general gain to the whole profession. 

In view of the excellence of the training provided, it is much to 
be regretted that out of eleven students there is only one man. 


Anent the further education of the deaf, it is understood that the course of 
instruction here is intended to fit pupils for work at a high school—one of 
the previous year’s graduates being now at Keene High School, New Hamp- 
shire. 

THE Horace MANN Scnoor For THE Dear, Boston. 


This school is administered by the municipal authorities of Boston, and it 
forms part of the public school system of the city. It is generously staffed, 
and is under the guidance of Miss Sarah Fuller. The course of study for the 
deaf “is the same as for the elementary schools, except in the following 
respects : 

(1) Singing is omitted. 

(2) Exercises for developing speech and training the voice and instruc- 
tion in speech-reading are given in each grade. 

(3) The regular term for completing the work of a grade, especially of 
the first grade, may be more than a year.” 
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The most important lack in this school, it seemed to me, was the failure to 
provide for experiences of other than a “class-room nature.” In my own 
mind no primary school for any child is quite right which does not offer ex- 
periences of very varied kinds, and the requirements in schools for the deaf 
are such that one ought to be able to presuppose the existence therein of many 
fields of experience. 

The minimum requirements of any school should include school gardens, 
large playgrounds, and rooms with an interesting outlook. Interest now 
takes such an important place in the scalé of values that there is no need to 
resort to that old expedient of putting frosted glass in the lower panes of 
windows to prevent the distraction of attention. The newer plan seems to 
require that there shall be at any rate a pleasant outlook from the school 
window, even though, from any circumstances, it may not be possible at home. 
If we accept this view of interest, then I fear the Horace Mann School must 
take its plan among the “barrack” schools as I apperceive it. To this I know 
may be raised the statement that pupils travel some of them miles to school 
by car, train, and tube, and in this way gain many and varied experiences; but 
I am reminded that the school sessions begin at 9 a. m. and close at 4 p. m., 
and this, after all, is the pupil’s whole day. 

Indoor physical exercises, very much enclosed buildings, classes in attic 
rooms, all of these must militate against true educational benefit which would 
certainly accrue to the good work undoubtedly being done in all departments. 

The manual training and applied art department is under a most capable 
teacher, who, in spite of the very short time given to this branch of education 
(one hour per week) has much successful work in leather ornamentation, em- 
bossing, and stenciling, in original design and illustration. The composition 
work in the art classes for quite young children struck me as being interesting 
and valuable forms of expression, introduced at an age when, for the lack of 
other suitable forms, abnormal gesture too often creeps in. In dealing with 
deaf children, as with normal children, it is inhibition by substitution rather 
than by repression which is likely to produce the soundest and most lasting 
results. 

The work of the Boston Parents’ Education Association for Deaf Children 
in the direction of after care, in assistance rendered to pupils continuing their 
education in schools and colleges for hearing persons, in industrial careers, 
in obtaining employment, in bringing the deaf into extensive social relations 
with hearing persons, and in other directions, is distinctly to be remarked and 
seems worthy of much wider appreciation. 


THE SARAH FuLLER Home ror LirttEe DEAF CHILDREN (BEFORE ScHoort ACE). 


This Home at West Medford, a suburb of Boston, provides for the young 
deaf child exactly what it seems to me the earnest teacher would desire should 
be provided at each pupil’s home in order that admission to school should 
synchronize with immediate advance along the line of education. 

Hearing from Miss Fuller’s own lips of the work and purpose of the 
Home, I expected to find inmates drawn from that class of house in which the 
mother works, or which death or other agent has deprived of its natural head— 
in short, where home conditions are unsuitable or non-existent. My impres- 
sions are now that the pupils deriving undoubtedly great benefit in the direc- 
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tion of response and control are from homes which might reasonably exercise 
similar influences and provide similar opportunities for development. 


AMERICAN ScHooL FOR DEAF, HARTFORD. 


Professor Wm. James, I remember, says that the best way to make a thing 
our own lies in constantly looking at that thing from different points of view. 
Here I take it is the justification of the increasing number of visits to 
America’s schools and reports upon them. Here I take it is the fundamental 
proposition, the acceptance or rejection of which differentiates, so sharply, one 
school from another. Here is the reason for the reference and cross-reference 
to some particular work in hand which is found at one center of instruction, 
involving so much of that pleasurable gleaning of information, as it were by 
the way, as opposed to the attitude which denotes that “there is certain work 
to do, it has to be done, and of what use is it to do anything else until it is 
done?” At one time, when the latter view held the field, it could fairly be said 
that one did or did not know how to teach the deaf, but this was a time when 
the end of all education was deemed to be knowledge. 

To know the history of the American institutions and to see the adaptation 
of their methods to those of education in general, which say that education 
must now be training to behavior (in its widest sense), is to me to know of 
something truly heroic. Perhaps at no other center of instruction did I see 
this adaptation at an earlier stage than at Hartford—in most centers I visited 
the adaptive period is over, and my visit to Hartford was particularly interest- 
ing to me on this account. 

The struggle is one against tradition, but it is easy to foresee that within a 
few years the evolution which has already changed the ideals of so many 
schools will have become an atcomplished fact here. Visits to other centers 
of instruction, frank discussion of aims and results—these are the machinery 
of evolution of the education of the deaf. 

The Principal and staff have already achieved much. 


THE NEw York INSTITUTION FoR DEAF AND DuMB. 


I remember hearing one of the most prominent living Americans say: 
“Intensity, rapidity, vivacity of appearance, are, indeed, with us something of 
a nationally accepted ideal.” At no school of my visit did this statement so 
frequently recur to me as at this institution. 

Its location on the banks of the Hudson has been mentioned by others, 
some of whom have critized unfavorably the military régime in the boys’ de- 
partment. As this régime is the guiding principle of the institution, I may say 
that there are 332 male pupils here, drawn entirely from New York and its 
environs—New York, the most cosmopolitan urban center in the world—that 
the nature and arrangement of the buildings prevents allotment of pupils for 
residence and school purposes to detached buildings, and decentralized ad- 
ministration and supervision, and that these factors, many and important, have 
all their place in the adoption of a military control, military response, military 
alertness and rapidity. 

These are not the days to declare the association of motor activity and 
mental alertness—that has been done by others. Lest it should be thought that 
the military régime pervades the scholastic work, let me say that women here, 
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as elsewhere, are in the majority on the staff; here, as elsewhere, are doing 
invaluable work, and take care that the individual, as such, receives the neces- 
sary and suitable impetus to effort. The impossibility of segregating the pupils 
according to broad stages of instruction is to me a serious matter in a school 
of this size. 

The instruction of several blind-deaf girls has been undertaken. From my 
conversation with three of these I was able to gauge the scope and value of 
their educational treatment. 

It was a pleasure to find the hopeful attitude here displayed-—-exampled in 
the introduction of drums, fifes, and wind instruments (for boys with remnants 
of hearing such as are found at all schools, and naturally at schools of this 
size in large numbers). ‘The industrial departments of woodwork, printing, 
sign paniting, cooking, and tailoring are under capable superintendents, who are 
full of enthusiasm, and are excellent exponents of these arts and crafts. 


Tue LEXINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL. 


This school appears to be doing sound work in all departments. It has 
recognized a distinct duty to all teachers entering this profession, insuring 
itself that aptitude and knowledge of the work accumulate with length of 
service. 

My conversation with the Superintendent, Mr. Gruver, sufficed to show me 
an earnest, energetic, and enlightened man, and one in whom executive powers 
ought fully to be vested, if the needs of the work are respected. 

In primary, intermediate, and senior departments, I found class teachers 
with a good knowledge of the development of response of the technique of 
speech training, and of the development of language, and Mr. Gruver is at the 
head of a school well organized, well staffed, and well equipped. 

CONCLUSION. 

Organization within the various institutions which I visited would be 
hard to improve upon; but the organization of the work as a whole with 
supervision on purely educational lines, such as is undertaken by the Board of 
Education in the English Schools for the Deaf, is quite unknown. In one 
State, New York, there seems to have been some attempt (in 1897) to inaugu- 
rate this. A continuance of effort in this direction might, under suitable cir- 
cumstances, be helpful to the work as a whole in that State, and it it could 
lead to the segregation of backward or defective deaf for the best professional 
treatment at one or more of the numerous centers of instruction there to be 
found, I have no doubt that good results would follow. 

The Volta Bureau is the headquarters of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Speech Teaching to the Deaf, which desires to further speech 
methods in any and every class of school. The work of the Secretary seems 
to present the greatest possibilities for the wielding of an influence for good, 
not merely over speech-teaching, but over the necessarily concomitant language 
development. This position of organizing secretary demands an intelligent 
grasp of the situation, personal charm, a convincing style, and the ardor of 
the true optimist. The courtesy of Mr. Booth, Secretary of the Volta 
Bureau, in assisting me in the matter of itinerary, his share in procuring me an 
interview of over an hour’s duration with Dr. A. G. Bell, his delightful com- 
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pany during my visits in and around Washington, his true hospitality partaken 
at north 35th street, a house with many associations with the honored family of 
Sell, now the property of the American Association, all of these will never be 
forgotten by one whose way of professional duty lay far from the old country. 

To show that he has in the general public of the United States those who 
realize the value of development by educational treatment, even though the 
prospect of material return may be dim and very remote, let me cite the case 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania which, during my visit, voted in supply £200 
per annum (£400 in all) for the first two years’ education of a blind-deaf girl 
within the area of their jurisdiction. 

The emphasis of the domestic side of institutions, the relatively large 
number of the staff therein and the certainly more elaborate furnishing and 
equipment of these departments, were all carefully noted. Through the kind- 
ness of the various superintendents I am in possession of many statistics and 
regulations concerning these matters which may prove of interest and use in 
the future. 

The careful selection of the corps of officers, educational or domestic, 
reliance upon such as are efficient, the absence of local irritants, scientific 
supervision, recognition of the individual pupil as the unit of the work, scien- 
tific record of work in all departments, all of these are factors in the general 
advance of the educational well being of the deaf of the United States. 

Having regard to the requirements of the Derby Institution, I strongly 
advise— 

That special thought continue to be given to the accommodation, housing, 
and training of pupils between the ages of five and eight. 

That the source of supply of teachers who are new to the work continue to 
be the ranks of young teachers with the best possible training for primary edu- 
cation of normal children; that their special training continue as in the past 
on the lines of theory, observation, and practice. 

That an opportunity for work in leather be offered to pupils, and that a 
small printing press be set up. 

That the special instruments necessary for the instruction of such pupils as 
have sufficient hearing power, in use here, be supplemented from time to time 
as improvements are introduced into their construction. 

It is with gratitude that I acknowledge the personal and professional treat- 
ment accorded to me throughout my tour; with similar feelings that I have to 
thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity afforded to me. 

Much that I saw I shall be prepared to introduce, a little to ignore, at the 
Derby Institution, but there was never during my tour one moment when [| 
felt unappreciative of the work under observation, or when I could affirm that 
year for year, class for class, Derby work is not what recent Government 
Reports hold it to be, educationally sound in all its bearings. 








MRS. GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD. 


By the recent death of Mrs. Hubbard Washington has lost one 
of its noblest women—one of its best-loved citizens. Her beautiful 
home had for many years been a center of culture and refinement, 
and a gathering place for those who sought from this rarely gifted 
gentlewoman wise counsel in regard to plans for civic betterment 
and schemes for philanthropic work of every sort. 

Her continued devotion to those broad interests which she 
shared so fully with Mr. Hubbard was shown by her gift to the 
Congressional Library of his marvelous collection of engravings and 
by the erection of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Memorial building 
for the home of the National Geographic Society. 

The name of the Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard is familiar to 
all who are conversant with the history of the education of the deaf 
in this country. To him, unquestionably, more than to any other 
one man is due the introduction and growth of the Oral Method of 
teaching the deaf; but it was his knowledge of what Mrs. Hubbard 
was doing and inspiring to be done for their little deaf child that 
made him so confident as to possibilities for other deaf children. 
It was Mrs. Hubbard who gave unstinted time and wise caution to 
each step in the path she was unconsciously blazing for teachers 
of other deaf children. In Mr. Hubbard’s devotion to the interests 
of this department of educational work she was a most hearty sym- 
pathizer. This has been evidenced most plainly by her activity as 
a member of the board of directors of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and by her munifi- 
cent bequest to the Clarke School for the erection of a memorial 
building to perpetuate there the name of Mr. Hubbard, one of the 
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organizers of that school, a member of its board of directors from 
the opening of the school until his death, and for many years the 
president of that board. 

Many will recall Mrs. Hubbard’s gracious presence at a meeting 
of the Association in Northampton in 1899—the meeting following 
Mr. Hubbard’s death—and her wonderfully beautiful tribute to his 
life and work. It is most impressive to note that what she then 
wrote of him might as aptly be said of herself. We quote two short 
paragraphs: 

“His wise foresight and keen sagacity made him a safe coun- 
sellor, his singleness of purpose a trusted one, his willing helpful- 
ness a valued one. 

“He was a staunch friend and true: his confidence once given, 
a friendship once formed, he held fast and firm to the end. Many 
a young life has received its inspiration and direction from him, 
many a mature life its strength from his counsel, and many a weary 
spirit comfort and encouragement from his sympathy. 

“In Washington he lived to the end his rich, full life among 
his friends, his books and art treasures, in the beautiful home and 
surroundings which he had made the expression of his own love 
of beauty, of his own longing after perfection. Here, in the full 
vigor of his intellect, with energy unabated, in the midst of present 
activity and future plans, he finished his course—and his works do 
follow him.” 

Mrs. Hubbard’s long life continued to the end full.of beneficent 
activity. Late on the afternoon of October twentieth, going through 
the sunset lightly toward her earthly home, all unaware she found 
that she had already passed within the gates of the Eternal City. 


CAROLINE A. YALE. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY THE 
BAVARIAN TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


The Bavarian Union of Teachers of the Deaf held its sixth 
meeting in Straubing a year ago. The two main topics discussed 
were: 1. To provide for a special Bavarian reader for the lower and 
intermediate classes, those existing not conforming to the wishes of 
the teachers. 2. Regulations for the training of teachers of the deaf. 

After a somewhat lengthy introductory address by Herr Schmer 
on the first topic, there followed an animated discussion, which was 
concluded by a resolution to appoint a committee to elaborate such 
a reader. 

Herr Schmer’s address contained these theses: 

I. Reading has to solve the difficult problems in the instruction 
for the deaf: 

a. To bring the deaf so far in the understanding of book lan- 
guage that he can with profit and pleasure read a popular book, 
periodicals, or dailies, and thus continue his intellectual development. 

b. Reading must serve as a means for the formation of a moral 
individuality. 

II. The instruction can only attain this goal in a serviceable 
reader at hand. 

a. The subjects treated and the language in which they are 
formed must be adapted to the capacity of the pupil; 

b. And they must be linguistically of value; 

c. They must be so well adapted with regard to form and con- 
tent that they serve the high educational purpose of reading. 

III. There is no Bavarian reader for the deaf. Other readers 
are not so good as we need and want, and they do not take into con- 
sideration our local interests or conditions, because 

1. They are, partly, not readers proper, but language books ar- 
ranged after a grammatical pattern. 

2. They do not conform to the requirement as to provide val- 
uable information for the pupils. 

3. They contain too much material of topical and_ historical 
nature which lies too distant from us. 

4. They contain too little of topical, geographical, and historical 
interest regarding this part of the empire. 

IV. Therefore it is to be recommended to elaborate a Bavarian 
reader for the lower and intermediate grades. 
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\. Instruction in reading must at the beginning, and also partly 
at the intermediate stage, be performed in unison with intuitive 
principles. 

VI. The selection and arrangement of subjects must conform 
with the plan of the curriculum. 

VII. A committee is to be elected for the elaboration of a 
reader. It is recommended to let the material circulate between the 
several Bavarian institutions before printing it, or to distribute proof 
prints to these bodies before final decision shall be taken. 

Herr Schmitt, from Nuremberg, read the paper on a proper 
training for teachers of the deaf. 

First he reminded the assembly of the pioneer work for the 
education of the deaf in Bavaria, which dated back to the great 
French revolution, where an emigrated monk, Abbot Barthelemy, 
began to teach some deaf children. A royal decree of 1817 ordered 
institutions for the deaf established in the provincial capitals, where 
teachers for the hearing in their leisure hours had to give instruction 
to the deaf. Later on the well-known school counsellor, Graser, 
made it a duty for the training schools for teachers to instruct the 
future teachers of the hearing in the art of educating the deaf, thus 
enabling all teachers, besides their ordinary work, to teach the 
deaf children of their district and thus avoid the great expense 
of special institutions for the deaf. 

\ ministerial decree of 1885 resolved that the future teacher of 
the deaf in Bavaria had to submit to a special examination before a 
final appointment could be secured. Another decree of 1900 re- 
quired the candidate to prepare himself a full year before being ad- 
mitted to pass the examination. 

In the second part of his paper Herr Schmitt sets forth, “What 
we want,” which contains a fairly good idea of what is required 
in Germany to become an efficient teacher of the deaf in our days. 

I. The question, “Who may be admitted to the preparatory 
course,” is thus answered: The candidate must be in possession of 
full qualifications as an ordinary teacher with both a first and a 
second-grade certificate, and thereafter have served efficiently in an 
ordinary school for two years. 

II. The administration must pay each candidate admitted a 
modest annual salary of 1,200 marks for support. 

II]. A thorough training is imperatively necessary and it must 
include both theory and practice: 

I. Language conception: studies on anatomy, psychology, and 
ear pathology, without treatment of ear diseases. 

2. Language expression: accoustics as a basis for phonetics; 
anatomy and physiology of the speech organs; phonetics; the lan- 
guage development in the hearing child; the development of sign- 
language in the deaf child; deficiencies of speech; the development 
of the Bavarian dialects; the acquirement of a foreign language for 
phonetic and psycho-methodic ends. 
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3. Psychology, infant psychology, inclusive of psycho-pathology 
of the child. 

4. Pedagogics and didactics on a scientific basis. 

5. School hygiene. 

6. Methods of instruction for the deaf. 

7. The history of the education of the deaf. 

8. Knowledge of methods in use for the treatment of the men- 
tally weak, linguistic abnormal, and the blind. 

Practice: The main emphasis is to be laid on the practical 
training. 

IV. The present one year of training is insufficient; two years 
are needed. 

V. The claim of two years for training was already raised in 
1903. 

VI. The first two semesters should preferentially be used for 
theoretical training, and the last two for practice. The pursuance of 
the acquisition of a foreign language must be extended over the full 
course. 

VII. The course is to be concluded with a state examination, 
and only holders of a certificate, after such examination, can get 
final appointment. 

VIII. The claim of centralization for this training must be 
maintained. Munic, the site of the university, to be the place. 

IX. Training of the future teacher after this scheme would be 
a noble crowning of the provisions the state has created for the in- 
struction of the deaf. 

In favor of a thorough and proper training the speaker quoted 
some utterances of Dr. Andreae: “The important and exhaustive 
duties of the teacher of the deaf require a thorough and versatile 
training. The teacher must be in possession of deep understanding 
of the linguistic functions based on thorough psychological and 
physiological knowledge. He must be able to direct and to correct 
the process of language use and learning. ‘Therefore, it is evidently 
clear that nobody should enter into the work before having ac- 
quired a sufficient understanding, both theoretical and practical.” 
Herr Schmitt raised also the claim that teachers of drill and handi- 
crafts had to submit to an easier examination, presided over by the 
headmaster of the school; also these assistants ought to know some- 
thing about articulation, phonetics, and pedagogy.—[Organ der 
Taubstummen-Anstalten. | H. 


INSTRUCTION IN HOUSEKEEPING IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
BY Miss GEBHARD, IN STRASSBOURG.—The writer has been a teacher 
in cooking for two years; she gives lessons once a week from 5 to 8 
o'clock, and only girls from the two higher classes are partakers. 
The method and plan followed are exactly as in the school for the 
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hearing of that locality. Owing to the restricted number of attend- 
ants, the teacher believes that each pupil gets a fair chance for prac- 
tice, far better than the hearing child gets in crowded classes. As 
to theories, she thinks it advisable to reduce them radically. About 
one hundred different dishes are cooked during a year. The girls 
are grouped in “sections” for cleaning and scullery work, and they 
are on duty for a month at atime. She uses only about 20 minutes 
for theoretic explanation a week, and she has found the arithmetic 
side of the instruction has most interest for the pupils. They are 
full of happy animation when they have to calculate the prices for 
portions to 3, 6, or 9 persons, this “science” being self-evident. She 
uses also School Counsellor Springer’s chart upon the nutrition 
value of the several ingredients, and the older pupils are deeply in- 
terested in this form of “intuitive lessons.” The average cost per 
head of the meal the pupils have cooked is about twenty pfennings 
(5 cents).—[Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten. ] H. 


THE MECHANICO-SYLLABICAL ARTICULATION 
INSTRUCTION. 

In a previous issue of this Review I have mentioned a pamphlet 
edited by Dr. Paul, in Metz, wherein he advocates an articulation 
method devised by himself. He thinks it commendable because it is 
based on a more natural proceeding than that of the “dominant” 
practice. He claims it to be easier to the pupils because he employs 
corporal exercise and games as auxiliary means for the provocation 
of the voice and its training. This proceeding should also eliminate 
from the articulation instruction the mechanical aid of fingers and 
hands employed by the “dominant”? method to bring the speech 
organs to play in the right way, instead of commencing with single 
sound elements, he begins with compounds and babbling drills. 

In a very able criticism, Prof. Stern, in Stade in Hanover, has 
called in question the correctness of these assertions. Although he 
admits that much valuable material has been collected and been 
elaborated by Dr. Paul, he fails to see much that is original therein, 
and he denies the correctness of the conclusions of Dr. Paul re- 
garding the “dominant” method. He thinks Dr. Paul’s objections can 
be included under 6 points: It neglects play and the use of corporal 
movements. 2. It drills singly on sound elements. 3. It fixes the 
articulation of single sound with almost entire exciusion of com- 
pounds, and it does not pay sufficient attention to sound ntiances. 
4. It commences drill on compounds and words only when the ele- 
ment has been fixed. 5. It deteriorates the voice. 6. It employs 
unnatural consonant combinations. 

Herr Stern is of opinion that many among these contentions 
are erroneous. For instance, he has himself seen both play and 
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bodily movements applied in an excellent manner both by Vatter, in 
Frankfort, and in the school in Schleswig. Although the common 
proceeding aims at the fixation of the articulation basis on the single 
sound, it is by no means uncommon to use both compounds and bab- 
bling exercises. Likewise he denies the correctness of the conten- 
tion that unusual and unnatural consonant combinations should 
form part of the proceedings of the “dominant” method. Though 
Dr. Paul has contended that nasal sounds should be avoided through 
his method, in a passage he says that “precautions should be taken 
in regard to ‘a,’ if nasality is to be avoided,” which utterance makes 
us believe that his devices do not entirely annihilate the appearance 
of nasal sounds in the articulation. Page by page Herr Stern attacks 
the vulnerable parts of Dr. Paul’s claims. He regrets the absence 
of exact recipes for corrections of errors in the articulation which 
demand special skill and insight to overcome, and accuses Dr. Paul 
for dealing too lightly therewith without giving the novice any advice 
of importance. 

In concluding his article Herr Stern emphasizes the necessity of 
giving the child the greatest possible chance for using speech, calcu- 
lating that each pupil, during the recitation hour, has only two 
minutes for individual speech. He complains that too much of 
precious time is wasted for writing exercises, and cries out: away 
with all this cumbersome writing and give us speech.—[ Blatter fur 


Taubstummenbildung. | H. 
> 


Now, sometime before the great German conference of teachers 
of the deaf which will meet in Leipsig in October, one of the 
speakers, Herr Kische, from Breslau, has sent out the thesis for his 
address on the classification of deaf pupils. This thesis has been 
sent to the various institutions of the empire, that the profession can 
have the chance of taking position relative to his views before the 
meeting opens. They now have the topic for a lively exchange of 
ideas between the teachers in the Berlin schools at one of their 
meetings. Herr Kische estimates that 20 per cent of the pupils in 
the institutions for the deaf are too dull to be educated Orally, and 
he recommends that these children be taught Manually. (This per- 
centage is pretty near the same as in Denmark, where Herr Nische 
studied the classification two years ago.) The Berlin circle of 
teachers found the percentage far too high. It must not be for- 
gotten that, though some of the deaf do not acquire an articulation 
distinct enough to be understood by everybody, their near relatives 
easily accustom themselves to their particular way of speech, and so 
understand them. ‘The number of deaf suffering from organic 
hindrances to speech or disturbances in the central nerve system is 
in reality so limited, that these sufferers should be taken as single 
individuals and not as a class. Herr Riemann, at the Royal School, 
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in Berlin (who is also connected privately with the school for blind- 
deaf in Nowawes, near Berlin), thought that educators of the deaf 
were unable to advance settled opinions as to the number of such 
individuals, because many thus afflicted were not to be found in the 
institutions for the deaf. The speaker alluded to pupils in Nowa- 
wes whose poor vision disqualified them for being educated in a 
proper school for the deaf and they were now taught Manually. 
But even if the number of pupils unfit for Oral instruction is small, 
it is of importance to have this class discarded from the ordinary 
institution and gathered in a special school. One such school would 
probably .utfice for many provinces, perhaps for the whole of Prus- 
sia. Ifa child was not directly brought to such a school, he should 
have a fair trial in the ordinary school for the deaf for two or three 
years before his transfer thereto. But even these children should 
not be exempted from Oral training; as far as possible they ought 
to be orally taught. Writing should be made the basis for commu- 
nication between teacher and pupil. Signs were also to be ap- 
plied, natural as well as conventional, the last in order to secure 
grammatically correct language teaching. The meeting disagreed in 
regard to the expediency of using the Manual alphabet.—[ Blatter 
fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] H. 


\n association for the establishment of one or more agricultural 
schools for the adult deaf has lately been formed in Sweden, pro- 
moted by educators of the deaf, and seconded by others interested in 
their cause, as well as by the several unions of the deaf. It has 
been considered, the founding of two such schools if the necessary 
means can be raised, owing to the circumstance that agriculture 
varies greatly in the northern and in the southern provinces of the 
country. Similar schools in Norway and Denmark are very differ- 
ent in regard to their farm area,that in Norway having about 50 acres 
and the Danish only some 14 acres, the last mostly aiming at pre- 
paring its pupils to become owners of small homesteads. Queen 
Victoria, in Sweden, has shown interest in this particular matter, 
and has, through one of her chamberlains, made inquiries and intends 
now to lend the cause her royal support. The Norwegian school 
reports that work has easily been found for its former pupils, but 
hitherto none among them have become proprietors of farms. 

Some two years ago the administration of the state schools 
for the deaf in Norway resolved to introduce a preparatory course 
for teachers wishing to enter into this special branch of teaching, 
and the course was connected with the school in Christiania, under 
the leadership of Headmaster Fjortoft. The first set of students 
have this summer concluded their term of training, and have all, 
four in number, passed the examination. This innovation in the 
education of the deaf will not fail to prove to be of importance.— 
{Nordisk Tidsskrift f6r D6fstumskolan. ] H. 
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Dr. Rieger, Professor at the University at Wurzburg, in Baden, 
has since the beginning of this year given weekly lessons in the 
psychiatrical clinic of the university for the teachers connected with 
the institutions in Gerlachskein and Wurzburg, on mentally abnormal 
patients from the Julius Hospital, and pupils from the institutions 
for the deaf. Besides giving analyses of bodily and mental condi- 
tions of the individual, he has explained the several methods of pro- 
ceeding for measuring their mental capacity and the psychical cir- 
cumstances which were of importance to bear in mind for the in- 
struction of such individuals. In connection with these meetings, 
privat docent Dr. Reichardt held lectures on the anatomy, psychology, 
and pathology of the central nerve system, richly illustrated, through 
casts, diagrams, drawings, etc. ‘The government showed its inter- 
est in the matter in appropriating allowances to cover all expenses 
for the partakers in the course.—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbild- 
ung. | H. 


The metropolis of the German empire, Berlin, is now going to 
have a home erected for aged and infirm deaf. It is expected to be 
ready to open this autumn. The home has a somewhat lengthy 
history of its own. The corner-stone of this home was laid with 
much solemnity by Bishop Niedergesatz in 1876, and the construc- 
tion began, but it never went beyond the commencing for lack of 
means, only 27,000 marks being available for this undertaking, which 
needed 390,000 marks, and was intended to accommodate 200 per- 
sons. When it was found impossible to raise the money so sorely 
needed the lot was sold and the plan postponed indefinitely. The 
plan of providing a home for the deaf was, however, not abandoned 
and the committee in charge acquired a better site in Hohenschoen- 
hausen, a suburb of Berlin. The new home is on a smaller scale 
than the first one, but the necessary means to carry the purpose 
through are now at hand.—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. | 

H. 


The Prussian ministry for education has caused a census to be 
taken of deaf or blind children of the ages between seven and 
fifteen years not attending school, to have material at hand in favor 
of the introduction of compulsory education for the deaf and the 
blind in Prussia. The last statistics showed that 638 deaf or blind 
children, although fit for an education, were left without any train- 
ing.—[ Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten. |] H. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE EPHPHETA 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


The fine new Ephpheta School for the Deaf, at Fortieth and Belmont ave- 
nues, was formally dedicated Sunday, October 3, by Archbishop Quigley. The 
dedication crowned years of patient self-sacrificing efforts on the part of Rev. 
Father A. Moeller, S. J., who has devoted much of his life to aiding of deaf 
children, and on the part of bands of philanthropic women. 

Furthermore in the expressed belief of Father Moeller, the handsome 
building is the materialized answer to the prayers of the children themselves. 
“T told them to pray for a new school and they did pray and I know that God 
heard their appeal and that He helped us” declared the chaplain in a little talk 
to his co-workers. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the school, which has done much for its support, 
entertained the Archbishop and visiting priests at luncheon after the services. 
Addresses were made by Archbishop Quigley, Rev. John Melody, of the 
Catholic University at Washington, and Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. The Arch- 
bishop referred jokingly to Father Moeller’s persistence in seeking funds for 
his pet project. “This is a work which appeals to everyone,” he said. It is 
only natural that it should have many friends. Its work was done successfully 
and quietly in Holy Family Parish for years—quietly because it was managed 
by Jesuits. But one Jesuit broke away from tradition and began making a 
noise about the school. He was always wanting money for it and he made his 
wants known. He has been very troublesome to me since I came to Chicago. 

“He built air castles by the dozen and bought acres of sites on the same 
plan. I did all I could to discourage him, but now one of his dreams has 
come true. 

“This school will not have assistance from the public funds, as it would if 
located in New York. That state is indeed to be praised for its liberality to 
denominational charities. It has found that State aid to unfortunates is 
economically and efficiently dispensed through religious institutions. We can- 
not get public aid in Illinois for a long time, as changes in the constitution are 
necessary. I commend this institution to your further patronage and interest. 
It is doing a beautiful and necessary work.” 

A reception and inspection of the new building followed. The dedication 
of the new building took place on the silver jubilee of the school, which was 
founded October 2nd, 1884. 

The Ephpheta School at the time it was founded had but two pupils. 
Now it has more than 100 with accommodation for about 50 additional. It has 
been supported during its existence by charity. For fifteen years the Ephpheta 
Union of the Sacred Heart was its sole provider, and the money was obtained 
by the circulation of a pamphlet called the “Voice of the Deaf.” The pamphlet 
was printed by the inmates of the school and sold by the ladies of the union. 

The new building is on an eight-acre plot, the total cost of which, with the 
structure, was $157,000. Of this $43,000 was paid by the bequest of Miss Marie 
Boardman and $55,000 by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Ephpheta School, and 
they have shouldered the burden of paying the remainder. 

The new school will be in charge of Miss Larkin, and among the subjects 
taught will be sewing, dress-making, typewriting and drawing to the girls, and 
carpentering, printing and metal working to the boys. 

The manual alphabet or the system of talking with the fingers is taught as 
is the newer deaf and dumb language of articulation. The inmates are also 
taught the ordinary school courses. 

The new school is four stories high, 230 feet long and 180 feet deep, and is 
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equipped with modern furnishings throughout. The north half of the building 
is devoted to the boys and the south half to the girls. 

Miss Hendrick, the first teacher and founder of the school and Miss 
Coughlin, the staunch friend of the deaf, were present on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new school. The meeting between them and the former 
pupils of the Ephpheta school was mutually very much enjoyed.—-[Chicago 
Correspondent of the Catholic Deaf-Mute (N. Y.).] 





GEORGE DRAPER OSGOOD. 


Born deaf and dumb, George Draper Osgood, scion of one of Boston’s 
best known and oldest families and nephew of Governor Draper, is, at the age 
of 21, not only one of the most proficient students at Harvard, but also one of 
the best known all-round athletes and the wrestling champion of the college in 
the 135-pound class. 

A clever writer, Osgood stands very high in his studies; but aside from 
this he is also an expert oarsman, a clever football player, an enthusiastic 
automobilist, is good at tennis and golf, knows the fistic art, and has to his 
credit a total of 838 out of a possible 1000 in Harvard strength test. 

From 1890 to 1904 Osgood went to the Chauncy-Hall School. The next 
year he spent abroad, travelling in Egypt, Greece, Italy, Spain and other 
foreign lands. When he returned to this country he started in at Noble & 
Greenough’s School, and there prepared for Harvard. 

It was at this school that he began to attract notice as an athlete. He 
played on the second football team and rowed on the second crew. His school- 
mates unite in saying that the only reason that he didn’t make both the first 
eleven and the first crew was because he could not get the signals or hear the 
orders of the coxswain. 

At games that did not require signals or quick obedience to orders he was 
very quick to attain proficiency. His tennis playing was fast, accurate and 
bewildering. His golf playing was consistent, and he had high rating in the 
Massachusetts handicaps of three years ago. 

Although Osgood can understand the speech of a person who is directly in 
front of him and talking straight at him, it is impossible for him to distinguish 
a word of what lecturing professors are saying. He is therefore forced to hire 
other students to take down the lecture notes for him. He pays them 10 to 25 
cents a lecture. 

None of his professors, he states, makes any allowances for the diffi- 
culties under which he is laboring, but he also adds that he does not want 
them to, for his marks are generally high. 

Just at present he is deeply interested in the formation of a Harvard Uni- 
versity Wrestling Association. Associated with him are several prominent 
upper classmen, who are also deeply interested in the project. 

Osgood, although only a Freshman, is widely known in college circles, and 
is very popular, but says that a lot of men know him whom he does not know. 
He attributes this to the fact that other men can talk about others among 
themselves, and get a better grasp on names and faces, while he has to rely on 
himself alone. 

He has gone far deeper into photography as an art than have some pro- 
fessional photographers. The camera which he uses is a very high-grade 
machine, seldom seen except in the hands of professionals. He develops and 
prints his own pictures. 

An article from Mr. Osgood’s pen has already attracted a great deal of 
attention and favorablé comment. It is on deafness, in a recently published 
book entitled “In a New Century.” 

He converses with his friends by writing his questions, remarks and 
answers on little cards, with which his pockets are always filled. He writes 
very swiftly and legibly, and is able to convey as many ideas as do those who 
have the full power of speech. Since he has been in college, he has done all 
his non-conversational writing on a type-writer. He taught himself to run it, 
and can write at the rate of 95 words per minute. 
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Harvard men are deeply interested in the work he is doing and in the 
progress he has made, and much is expected of him in the future—J[Boston 
Post. ] 

Since the above was put in type we have been informed that Mr. Osgood 
was, in his early school career, a pupil in the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston. An account covering this period of his education from his 
teacher or teachers in that school would be most interesting, and we may hope 
in time to present such an account.—Epiror REvIEWw. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


The following item appeared recently in the Texas Postern, a Swedish 
paper published in Austin: “An agricultural college for deaf-mutes is to be 
established on some estate in central Sweden. Forestry and the cultivation of 
mossy land will also be taught.”” Sweden is doubtless taking a step in the right 
direction, and she is ahead of most countries in this respect. We have always 
advocated teaching farming to deaf pupils, especially where the school is in an 
agricultural State. Most of the States in the Mississippi valley—and that 
means practically all the territory between the Alleghany and Rocky moun- 
tains—are primarily and predominently agricultural. By that term we do not 
mean simply tilling the soil and raising corn, cotton, wheat, oats, etc. We 
mean the raising of anything in the way of vegetation and stock. Different 
branches should, of course, be taught in different localities. There is nothing 
in all the range of human industry to which the deaf are better adapted. It is 
a healthy, independent, satisfying life, one in which there is perhaps more 
contentment and happiness than in any other, and the ability to converse 
readily with the hearing world is less an element essential to success in it than 
in any other. Yet some wiseacres who have seldom seen the outside of a 
large, congested city and never experienced the exquisite pleasure of breath- 
ing freely, for an extended period, nature’s pure air in field and meadow, 
decry the idea of a rural life for the deaf. Sweden is on the right track. In 
this day of advanced, scientific, intensive farming, there should be schools 
where the rising generation may be taught the science as well as the art of 
agriculture, and if the idea is good for the hearing it is still better for the 
deat. Agriculture should be taught at all western schools for the deaf. We 
do not mean that it should be taught to the exclusion of other occupations, but 
boys who come from the farm and expect to return there after their schooling 
is over should be taught at least the elements in the theory and practice of 
husbandry.—[Lone Star (Texas).] 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


Superintendent White has received a letter from a well-known firm of fur- 
niture manufacturers, requesting him to recommend several good deaf cabinet 
makers and a wood-carver. This firm had in its employ for many years a deaf 
man whose work gave the highest satisfaction. Since his death some time 
ago, the firm has endeavored to get other deaf workmen equally as good. 

\ sermon might be preached on this incident. The mantle of Elijah 
awaits a competent man who can wear it. Opportunity there is in plenty and 
demand there is always for competent workmen, be they deaf or hearing. 

But the main point brought out by this letter is the history of one deaf 
man who in life wrought probably better than he knew. More powerful than 
all our protests to Presidents and Potentates is the story of one deaf man who 
did his work faithfully and as well as he knew how. His life was a silent force 
for the betterment of his fellow-men. His work created a demand for intelli- 
gent deaf workers in one locality at least. Though his name is not widely 
procliamed nor his praises sounded with pomp and splendor, his work lives on, 
and his deaf brethren will profit thereby. He lived and worked for the cause 
of humanity just as truly as did any man whose fame is world-wide and whose 
statue adorns public places—[Kansas Star.] 
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Sensitiveness to pain was a topic that was widely discussed in the Institu- 
tion press last year. The Virginia Guide started the ball to rolling by declar- 
ing that the deaf seem to be less sensitive to physical pain than the hearing. 
This was hotly resented in some quarters ng being, in some way, an aspersion 
on those devoid of hearing. At the risk of being looked on with disapproval, 
we venture to refer to this question again and to take the ground that deat 
children certainly do display a stoicism or indifference in regard to cuts, 
bruises, fractures, tooth-pullings, and similar catastrophes that is noticeably 
lacking in hearing children. We recall the following instances in the past few 
months: 

A boy of eight or ten while at play broke both bones of his left forearm. 
He came to the office, pale with pain, but there was not a tear visible nor a 
moan audible. 

Another little fellow, about seven years of age, came to a teacher and 
showed that one of his front teeth was loose. The teacher had no forceps 
handy, but seeing that the boy was not at all disturbed as to what might be 
going to happen, he bent the tooth back and forth with his fingers and soon 
had it out, the boy meanwhile waiting returns without protest. 

During vaccination time here, one small boy was found to have a good 
“scar” and was accordingly dismissed, but like Mary’s lamb, “still he lingered 
near,” and could not be appeased until his arm had been scratched and blood 
made to appear as in the case of his fellows. 

Now isolated cases of this sort may be found among hearing children, 
but it is a characteristic of the deaf and we think the explanation lies in the 
fact that the imagination of children has much to do with their attitude 
toward physical injuries. Hearing children have been accustomed to hear older 
persons describe in detail their awful sufferings in the dentist’s chair, or under 
the manipulations of a surgeon, with all the accessories of shivers and ex- 
aggerated emphasis until the vivid fancy of the childish listeners is worked up 
to the highest pitch. The deaf are spared all this. Their nerves when 
twanged tingle just as much as the nerves of other human beings, but their 
imagination is not working at the same time. Their attention may even be 
absorbed in the work of the operator with a self-forgetfulness impossible in 
a hearing child. 

In this connection, it is interesting to consider the two classes of children, 
the deaf and the blind. The latter have, if anything, a greater aversion to 
physical pain than normal children, the conditions being exaggerated in their 
minds out of all proportion by having heard and pondered over and repeated 
all the blood-curdling narratives that have been recounted in their presence by 
thoughtless and often cruel persons, who take a delight in the sanguinary and 
harrowing.—[California News. ] 


We have had something to say on the general principles which should 
govern the higher authorities in considering the question of removing an 
institution head. Of couse, not only moral failings of any sort, but the failure 
to get satisfactory results, should lead to a change—but always a change that 
gives promise of improvement. We have lately seen a newspaper letter from a 
friend of ours who is equally well-known for his clear-headedness and for his 
power of terse, vigorous expression, which hits at an evil existing in greater 

or less degree in some other schools than the one aimed at by the writer, and 
which has driven more than one capable man from a position where he might 
have done good service. 

The evil he speaks of is the constant interference of the governing board 
in every little detail—the employment of servants, the arrangement of hours, 
the minutiz of administration in every form. As he caustically says, “A dish- 
cloth pinned to their coat-tails should be the insignia of such a board.” 

This does not mean that a governing board should not govern. On the 
contrary, a board which leaves details to the executive, and demands of him 
— results, governs an institution in the only dignified and really effective 
ashion. 
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Is the management economical? Are the accounts full, accurate and 
clear? Is the health of the institution good? Are the pupils well‘and kindly 
governed and are they happy and in good discipline? Do the subordinates 
work harmoniously and willingly for the good of the school? Does the school 
turn out well-instructed and well conducted young men and women? 

A board of men who have an interest in the school and who have good 
strong sense, can keep informed on these points without meddling in the 
details of internal management, and so long as the answers are satisfactory 
they will not care to disturb the machinery by which the results are obtained. 

And such results never will be obtained in any school so long as its Board 
insist on regulating all the petty details of its interior working—[Alabama 
Messenger. ] 





“Do people intentionally discriminate against the deaf because they are 
deaf?” This question has been in mind for some time as an academic prob- 
lem, and was lately forced upon our notice by alleged instances wherein em- 
ployment was refused several deaf people of our acquaintance, the reason 
given being their deafness. Inquiry developed the fact that the positions 
desired were only ordinarily remunerative, required hearing and speech for 
satisfactory execution and were not of a permanent nature. That the appli- 
cants were in need of remunerative employment was evident. That they were 
fairly competent in all respects save one was also evident. But hearing and 
speech was considered essential to satisfactory service, and lacking these and 
their necessities being urgent, the refusal to employ them was taken very 
much to heart. The world may owe every one a living, but whatever handicap 
may hinder should not be made an excuse for a pessimistic view of life. 
There are other instances of deaf people being given responsible employment 
notwithstanding their handicap, and in preference to more fortunate appli- 
cants. Unfortunately a great majority of the deaf are imbued with the mis- 
chievously erroneous notion that their misfortune entitles them to exceptional 
consideration in all the affairs of life; that they should be given the preference 
at all times, and their deficiencies passed over lightly or ignored entirely. This 
may be possible with employers of a philanthropic inclination, but such persons 
are rare in this bustling, hurrying money-making world. The average em- 
ployer places his own interest paramount to all other considerations.—[Colo- 
rado Index.] 





Comparison of two or more objects can be made to serve a valuable pur- 
pose in language-work. Place two books before the class and tell them to 
compare them as to location, size, color, contents, probable cost and condition. 
This should then result in such replies as the following: 

One of those books is on your desk and the other is on the floor. The 
one on the floor is the larger. It is green, but the one on your desk is black. 
The former is a dictionary, the latter an arithmetic. I think the dictionary 
cost two or three times as much as the arithmetic, but it is old and worn now, 
while the arithmetic is new. 

One advantage of this exercise is that it admits of progressive work from 
the simplest kind to the most complex. A large part, perhaps all, of our 
knowledge is comparative, consequently much of our language involves the 
making of comparisons, yet this is a particular in which our pupils are notice- 
ably weak. Some of them never do master the simple form requiring the use 
of such expressions as ‘larger than,” “heavier than,” “more beautiful than.” 
A systematic course in “comparisons’ ’ will enable the teacher to present these 
useful constructions to the pupil in a way that will, it seems to us, make a 
lasting impression. As training in more advanced work, the “comparison” of 
two famous men, stating wherein they differ from and wherein they resemble 
each other, presents possibilities that approve themselves as of very practical 

value.—[California News.] 
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Instruction was continued in the Industrial Department as in previous 
years. Next to mental development industrial training or trade teaching is of 
most importance to the average deaf pupil. The development of his mental 
faculties enables him to lead an intelligent existence; the training of his hand 
enables him to support life. The majority of our pupils upon the termination 
of their school life find themselves thrown upon their own resources to secure 
a livelihood, hence if at this crucial moment they find themselves armed with a 
good trade the way to a comfortable subsistence is greatly brightened. They 
become wage earners at once, and the spectre of want and hunger does not 
haunt nor torture their hearts. It may not be that the particular trade learned 
at school is followed,—it often isn’t, but the important fact remains that his 
eye and hand having been trained, the pupil finds it comparatively easy to 
accommodate himself to the demands of whatever mechanical pursuit he finds 
it most convenient to follow. Parents as well as pupils are growing more and 
more to appreciate the advantages and opportunities our department in trade 
teaching offers their children. They advise with the superintendent and head 
of department as to the mechanical aptitude of the children and they gladly 
lend their authority and influence in promoting their welfare in this direction. 


All this is encouraging and helpful and tends to increase the interest in the 


instructors and the efficiency of the department.—[Dr. A. L. E. Crouer, in his 
Annual Report.] 


At this season of the year, when there are so many changes in classifica- 
tion, there is. often great temptation on the part of teachers to criticise the 
work of those who previously had their classes or pupils. It is just as well to 
think twice before giving way to this impulse, and generally the last thought 
will be to refrain from such comment. For the pupils of the verv teacher who 
felt disposed to find fault, going to another teacher, will probably induce the 
same opinion as to shortcomings. A teacher new to a class will not on the 
first attempt be able to bring out what it knows. Terms will be used and 
details called for different from what the former teacher was in the habit of 
using. Generally the pupils know most that they are supposed to know and 
more, but they are not ready at expressing it before the stranger.—[Arkansas 
Optic. ] 

We hope the parents of our pupils will not be remiss this term in writing 
frequently, and, if possible, regularly to their children. There are, we regret 
to say, a number of our pupils who have not had a letter or card or message 
of any kind from home since arriving at the Institution. Day after day these 
children watch, with longing eyes, the distribution of mail, only to turn away 
with despondent looks, and often with tear-dimmed eyes, from the spectacle of 
their more fortunate companions, eagerly and happily reading the letters they 
have just received. How many parents can thus so needlessly grieve and 
disappoint his child passes, we must confess, our comprehension. Not one is 
too poor or too busy to send at least an occasional post-card or some token 
that his boy or girl 1s not forgotten.—[Canadian Mute. ] 


The largest class of boys at the North Carolina School, of any of the 
industrial department, is the farming and gardening section. Eighty per cent 
of the boys come from the country—from the smaller towns. With the school 
are connected farm lands of 160 acres. The advanced boys not only learn 
farming from actual work and observation, but learn something of hog raising, 
caring for milch cows and feeding same, with an opportunity to observe some- 
thing of different breeds—[The Companion (Minn.).] 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF A KING. 


Editor Melville Bell Memorial Department: 

According to request I send a few general hints on the reading 
of the Christmas hymn. I regret that the time is too short to allow 
of more than a few crude suggestions, but they may at least serve 
to provoke thought. 

[ have felt for a long time that more should be done to develop 
the sense of rhythm in those with imperfections of hearing. I have 
found the deaf and blind speaking with a certain hesitation; that 
is, the natural decision of speech touch seems to grow less. Perhaps 
this is due to the caution which comes from the loss of a sense. 
Nature has a wonderful way of substituting one thing for another. 
Where one sense is lost the other senses become more acute. I 
think that with the loss of hearing there is more sensitive realization 
of the sense of motor resistance, and that through this we can 
develop the sense of rhythm. 

[ have a method of picturing changes in inflection and _ pitch 
in speech melody to the eye. This has had a strange power in 
developing the ear of those who had poor hearing and awakening 
a consciousness in those who had none. 

[ believe that it would be possible to indicate direction of inflec- 
tion; the direction and extent of changes in pitch; also, possibly, the 
rhythm and alternations of silence and speech, by associated symbols. 
Unfortunately, however, I cannot do this now, as I have something 
of writer’s cramp. S. S. Curry. 

Boston, Mass. 


Observe that “The Birthday of a King” is a lyric. Lyric poetry 
is the expression primarily of feeling and of emotion resulting from 
a specific situation. .\ lyric is always close to song. This lyric is 
written to be sung, and the feeling of sustained emotion, such as is 
characteristic of song, must affect even the reading. Hence, the 
situation must be held definitely in mind and intensely realized in 
such a way as to awaken the emotion. 

Lyric poetry necessarily accentuates rhythm. Rhythm is pri- 
marily a proportion between activity and passivity. In reading it has 
many phases, but the chief is the proportional alternation between 
silence and speech. It is also metric, and the meter is proportion 
either in the quantity or the accentuation of syllables; that is, there 
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is a regular succession of strong and weak. This meter, of course, 
must be preserved in reading, but there is a deeper rhythm than 
meter—the natural action of the mind in receiving an impression and 
giving expression with each phrase. 

The expressive period of silence that receives the impression is 
called a pause. This is always followed in natural speech by a cer- 
tain ictus in the center of the phrase expressing the impression which 
is received during the pause. That silence and speech may be rhyth- 
mic requires that the speech be the consequence of the pause; that is, 
that during the silence there is the reception of an impression which 
directly and spontaneously determines the expression. 

Rhythm has been called the “first-born of the imagination.” 
George Moore has defined art as “nature reduced to rhythm.” Cer- 
tainly rhythm is the beginning of speech art. There must be recep- 
tion of a definite impression which must precede and determine 
expression, 

In reading this beautiful Christmas hymn or song we must re- 
ceive a very vivid impression of each successive picture which is 
found in each successive phrase. The reader must take time to 
receive this impression, and must give the following phrase a certain 
unity about one central syllable or vowel. This process is called 
phrasing or grouping, and such a phrase, though consisting of many 
words, is often called an “oratoric word.” 

While this natural rhythm is found in all reading, it is especially 
intensified in lyric poetry. The pauses must be frequent and long, 
and their length must be justified by the vigor with which each 


he inflection, and the change of 


phrase is given, the decision of t 
pitch which expresses the progressive action of the mind in passing 
from one picture and its phrase to another. That is, the longer the 
pause the more decided must be the touch upon the center of the 
phrase, and the more extreme must be the change of pitch in passing 
from one phrase to another. 

In addition to this rhythmic alternation or pulsation, and simul- 
taneously with it, there are not only changes of pitch between suc- 
cessive phrases, but inflections or changes of pitch upon the accented 
vowel of every word, the chief inflection being upon the central 
vowel of the central word of each successive phrase. 

Inflections vary in direction, length, degree of abruptness and 
straightness. The dignity and intensity of this hymn demand that 
the central inflections should be long, straight, and abrupt. 

It is one of the most difficult points in teaching, especially any 
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one who has any imperfection in the ear, to indicate the difference 
in the direction and in the length of the inflections. 

Take the second line of the poem to illustrate this. In my own 
reading the words “There lay” and “a” have each a short rising 
inflection, each one successively upon a higher pitch; then the word 
“child” is spoken with a long falling inflection from a higher pitch, 
while the following two words have a very short falling inflection 
upon a lower pitch. 

In my reading every word in the first line has a short rise, the 
Bethlehem,” on a 


“ce 


rising being a little longer on “village” and on 
rather lower pitch, all leading up to the word “child.” 

Others would read it in a different way. I pause after “village, 
aiter “Bethlehem,” after “lay,” and after “child” and after “day 


” 


to express the rhythmic intensity of the ideas. 

The words in the whole hymn which have a long falling inflec- 
tion are “child,” “Jesus,” “King,” “humble,” “much,” and “path.” 

Other readers would give a salient falling inflection to “Bethle- 
hem.” If one has the thought of the meaning of Bethlehem, and 
wishes to use this word to introduce the hymn as a Christmas hymn; 
that is, as a synonym of Christ, then there might be a falling inflec- 
tion upon this word; but to my mind it is better to assume “Bethle- 
hem” as an ordinary village, and to bring out this thought with a 
falling inflection on the word “Jesus.” 

To my mind the word “sky” is used in a general sense, meaning 
the whole world, and accordingly receives a rising inflection. A 
falling inflection, especially if long, would indicate a contrast with 
something else, as if the world below were not bright, which I do 
not think is needed or implied in the hymn. Too much inflectional 
or melodic emphasis would destroy the lvric character of the song, 
but of course rhythm and melody are not incongruous. ‘They must 
both be present, and a long, straight, falling inflection on the words 
I have indicated and rising on most of the others, except those which 
follow the emphatic word in the same phrase, will bring out the 
argument of the poem and even aid its rhythmic intensity. 

There are many other words that some will emphasize. “Bright” 
may have a falling inflection indicating an affirmation of something 
unexpected, and also the word “holy.”” In such cases there must 
be a pause after these words in order that we may indicate by such 
melodic emphasis the intense rhythm and make it more expressive 
of the feeling. In proportion to the number of such emphatic words 
will be the intellectual interpretation of the poem, and in proportion 
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to the pulsation or rhythm, and especially the tone, color, and move- 
ment, will be the emotional and spiritual interpretation. 

There may be other peculiarities that are very difficult to indi- 
cate by marks. Many will desire to give emphasis to the word 
“birthday.” Others—myself among them—will give a falling inflec- 
tion to the word “humble.” Still others will assume this and give 
these words a short rising inflection, and save the emphasis until 
the last word of the line. Still others will give each word a rising 
inflection until we reach the word “gave,” but all will give a falling 
inflection to the word “path.” Some will give a still stronger empha- 
sis to “way,” making this more salient as a more adequate word 
path,” and 


‘ 


than path. Others will say “way” is synonymous with ‘ 
will emphasize “holy” with a falling inflection. 

These are only hints. All must depend upon the action of the 
mind of the reader; each one must picture definitely the scene. 
The best interpretation will be the one which will give salient falling 
inflections only to the few words which are fundamental to the 
sense. 

It will be noticed that the chorus will be more rhythmic because 
it is more lyric than the stanzas. In general the thought of a chorus 
expresses the general spirit of the whole passage, while each suc- 
cessive stanza utters a specific thought in relation to this general 
theme. The chorus here repeats the thought of the first stanza, 
excepting possibly the word “angels” and the word “King.” The 
chorus should have a salient inflection as the climax. The whole 
chorus must be given with intensity of touch, slow movement, and 
with a deep emotional or spiritual exaltation. 

The reader should not be too much dominated by the tune, as 
vocal expression is a mode of expression peculiar to itself. While 
it may be difficult to read something which is primarily meant for 
song, yet to my mind speech can adapt itself to any phase of litera- 
ture, and the beautiful hymn can be interpreted by the speaking 


voice “with the spirit and the understanding.” 
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FRENCH PRONUNCIATION IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS. 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


In some of our schools for the Deaf, pupils in the higher classes 
study Latin and Greek, and the modern languages, French and 
German. It is not fully realized, I think, that a knowledge of the 
Melville Bell Symbols will prove of great assistance in teaching them 
the pronunciation of these languages. 

In order to illustrate this point, I propose to give a few hints 
concerning French pronunciation for the benefit of teachers who 
know the symbols, with suggestions how to get the French sounds 
from their pupils. Unfortunately I cannot myself lay any claim to 
be an authority upon French pronunciation, and in order to be 
perfectly sure that we express the French sounds by the proper 
symbols, it would be advisable to consult some student of the sym- 
bols to whom French is a native language. To me the French lan- 
guage is chiefly a language of books, and I have had few opportu- 
nities of conversing in French. 

My method of acquiring the sounds and studying them, how- 
ever, may perhaps be of assistance to others. Instead of studying 
a Frenchman’s pronunciation of French I have studied his pronun- 
ciation of English, and I had many opportunities of doing this in 
the past because my father and I had many foreign pupils who 
came to us to acquire the proper pronunciation of English. The 
Englishman speaks French with the English elements of speech, 
and the Frenchman speaks English with the French elements. 

While it is difficult for us to catch and imitate the Frenchman’s 
pronunciation of his own language, on account of lack of familiarity 
with the foreign tongue, there is little difficulty in imitating his 
pronunciation of English because we are familiar with the language 
and how it should be spoken, and we arc therefore struck by the 
Frenchman’s peculiarities of utterance wherever they differ from 
our own. . 

A good mimic can easily reproduce these peculiarities, and once 
he can imitate them correctly the key to French pronunciation is in 
his own hands. Hecan study his own mouth much more easily than 
the mouth of another person. The peculiar sounds he perceives are 
French sounds not used by English speaking people. 

If, then, he articulates an English word in the ordinary way, 
and then imitates the Frenchman’s pronunciation of it, he has, in 
his own mouth, the means of determining the differences of position 
that yield the French or English sounds, 
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This knowledge he can utilize to show the Frenchman how to 
pronounce the English sounds, or to show an Englishman (or an 
American for that matter) how to produce the French sounds. 

But this is all preface and I think the best way of dipping into 
my subject is just to plunge in, medias res, by giving a little French 
story about a robin red-breast, and expressing my conception of the 
pronunciation in symbols. I can then take this as a text for fur- 
ther explanations. 


LE PETIT ROUGE-GORGE.' 


Un petit rouge-gorge frappa 4 notre fenétre. ‘‘Ayez pitié de 
moi! QOuvrez-moi, je vous prie; la neige tombe, la bise souffle, et 
j’ai bien faim.’’ 

Nous etimes pitié du petit rouge-gorge, et j’ouvris la fenétre, 
Le gentil oiseau vola dans la chambre, et ramassa les miettes de 
pain qui étaient tombées de la table. Bient6t méme il becqueta le 
grain dans la main qu’on lui tendait. 

Mais lorsque la neige fut fondue, le printemps revint et les 
haies se couvrirent de feuilles. Nous ouvrimes la fenétre, et notre 
petit hdte s’envola dans le bois voisin, ot: il batit son nid, et nous 
entendimes ses joyeuses chansons. 
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'From French Grammar, by W. H. Fraser and J. Squair. D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 1905. 
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FRENCH NASAL VOWELS. 


The very first word If contains one of the French nasal vowels. 

NW DIOL WIN GFOM, (Un petit rouge-gorge), a little red-breast. 

We have no nasal vowels in the English language, and we are 
therefore apt to give, for the French nasal sounds, the nearest 
English vowels followed by one of our nasal elements @ (ng). For 
the French OF) (son), we are apt to give the English OF6 (song) ; 
for French 315 (fin) the English 3%6 (fang); for French OJ 
(temps) the sound of OJ@ or even OJ@ (tongue); and for the 
French JS (un) an American is apt to say [&. 

I think a good way to acquire these peculiar French nasal 
sounds is to begin by pronouncing a series of known vowels. It 
doesn’t matter what they are so long as they are well known. 
Take the following for example : 

r (ff TtHF [PF TTHF etc. 

Don’t stop after each vowel, but keep the voice going contin- 
uously through the whole series. Next ‘‘say them through the 
nose,’’ that is, depress the soft palate ($). Thus: 

2. S(L(TIHF etc.) 

The object of this exercise is to get the nasal effect without 
giving & for mere nasality (§). If the English @ is given, the de- 
fect can be detected at once, because the vowel differences are no 
longer heard ; and the attempt to nasalize the vowels results simply 
in a prolonged 8, the movements of the tongue not affecting the 
sound : 

3. SLETIHF etc.) 

If the effect intended (2) is produced we should be able to dis- 
tinguish the different vowels, simply modified by a nasal effect. 
When such an exercise can be performed correctly the pupil will be 
able to pronounce any individual vowel desired with the proper 
nasal effect. 

The French nasal vowels appear to me to be TB JS Js J, which 
may be taken to be the English vowels [ [ J ¥ nasalized. The 
vowels in such words as fang, fern, farm (approx.), and on (or 
perhaps a//). 

ENGLISH ELEMENTS ABSENT IN FRENCH. 


Certain of our English vowels fail, I think, to appear in French. 
The most common vowel of all f (i in it), and also t (u in put) ap- 
pear to be lacking. For example, take the words ‘‘eat’’ ‘‘it.’’ 
We say [0 [+> (eet it). The Frenchman says [0 [D+ (eet eet) ; so 
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also the Frenchman says something that sounds like [0+ [6+ @tOiw 
(eet ees goot) for [0 [5 EID> (it is good). 

The difficulty experienced by the Frenchman in giving our 
f and t may be translated to mean that he does not have these 
sounds in his own language, for otherwise he surely would have no 
difficulty in imitating the English sounds. In a similar manner we 
may judge from the Frenchman’s exasperation over English words 
containing the letters “4 that the sounds of 0 and W are also absent 
from his language. 

It may be said that this is only a kind of negative knowledge 
relating to French, but nevertheless it may be of some use to us in 
talking the language. While we may not be able to tell exactly 
how French words and phrases should be spoken, we may learn 
from such instances as the above, at least in some cases, how they 
should zof be pronounced. 

We should not, for example, say [Wf] (illy-a) for ‘‘il y a.” 
nor pronounce the first syllable of ‘‘ Boulogne’’ as BtW (bull), for 
f and t are foreign sounds to the French. So also in using French 
words like ‘‘théatre,’’ ‘‘thé,’’ etc., which contain the letters /f, 
we should not use the sounds of 0 and 0. 

As a general rule we may assume that the English sounds 
which the Frenchman has difficulty in pronouncing are absent from 
his own language. 


CONSONANTS R AND L, 


Our ordinary consonant ‘‘r’’ (W) occurs also in French ; but 
a peculiar variation of it occurs as a dialectal peculiarity in Parisian 
French in which the back of the tongue, instead of the point of the 
tongue, isemployed (€ instead of ©). We, as foreigners, are often 
inclined to think that this is the normal or standard French pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘r,’’ but I have been assured by well-educated 
Frenchmen that this is not so and that it is merely a dialectal pecu- 
liarity. The word ‘‘ Paris’’ pronounced as we would be inclined 
to pronounce it OLW[, I have been assured is quite acceptable in 
France. If, however, you think otherwise and wish to give the 
Parisian pronunciation, pronounce it OLEL, or perhaps still better, 
D1E<f. To my ear the point of constriction is further back (4) than 
the point of closure for our O (k). We often hear also a trill (s) of 
the uvula accompanying the sound, for example, O1€s f. 

Glide r (¥), I should judge, does not occur in French, because 
Frenchmen have difficulty in pronouncing English words contain- 
ing it with the vernacular effect. They give consonant r(@). The 
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Parisian gives €< or 2 for ‘‘ glide r’’ ¥. The symbol back-glide z 
represents a gliding of the tongue towards the position €, just as 
point-glide ¥ indicates a glide towards W. 

English orthoepists do not seem to recognize non-vocal ‘‘r’ 


(QO) as an English element of speech, although we actually give it 


’ 


‘ ’ 


constantly where ‘‘r’’ occurs after a non-vocal consonant and in 
the same syllable with it. For example, we say DOL not OL for 
‘tree.’ Otherexamples, SOt GOJr BOL (through, cry, free, etc.). 

In the French language O is a well-recognized element, and is 
prolonged almost into a non-vocal syllable by itself in such words 
as ©}OO B[B[OV, O[I00, etc. (notre fenétre, théatre, etc. ). 

To my ear also ‘‘1’’ is non-vocal in such words as DJBW, 
NONBW (table, ensemble, etc. ). 


VowELs f[f AND }}. 


We notice at once a great peculiarity in the Frenchman’s pro- 
nunciation of our long ‘‘a’’ and long ‘‘o,’’ in such words as off 
and ©} (may and no). 

It is soon discovered, by imitating the French pronunciation 
of such words, that the peculiarity consists in the omission of the 
final glide. Pronounce ‘‘o’’ (3+) and you will observe that the 
aperture between the lips gradually becomes smaller, so that the 
final ‘‘ vowel vanish,’’ as my father ealled it, is the position for t. 
We do not say #1 (two syllables), but }## (one syllable), in which 
the mouth glides towards the position for t but does not reach it, 
or at least the position is not prolonged into a separate syllable. 

Now when we imitate the Frenchman’s ‘‘o’’ we find that the 
initial position } is the same as in our own pronunciation, but the 
labial aperture is not subsequently contracted. There is no glide 
towards t. 

In a similar manner in our pronunciation of {f (long a) the 
‘‘vowel vanish”’ is [ (ee). In the Frenchman’s case the initial 
position ( is retained without any gliding of the tongue towards [. 
Thus: English ‘‘may’’ 9ff. French ‘‘ mais’’ 90. 


FRONT-ROUND VOWELS. 


In our language we only use the back-round series of vowels 
(t} } etc.) 

In French, German, and many other foreign languages, mem- 
bers of the front-round series (££, etc.) also appear. 

We can easily obtain the pronunciation from the symbols by 
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contrasting the symbols for the unknown sounds with other symbols 
for known sounds. 

Take, for example, high-front-round f. This, I believe, rep- 
resents the German u, and may also appear in French, although I 
cannot be certain of it. We see from the symbol that it resembles 
the symbol for our common ft (00), in that it has the cross-bar 
across the vowel stem. This stands for the rounding of the lips 
and indicates a very small aperture between the lips. The lips then 
are in the same position as for our vowel t (00), but the tongue 
position is different. Instead of being high-back (1) it is high- 
front (f). Now the high-front vowel is the well-known English 
vowel [ (ee). Thus the symbol tells us that the tongue is in the 
position for our English [ (ee), while the lips are in the position 
for our English t (00). This is a direction that enables us to get 
the sound. 

Pronounce t (oo) before a mirror. Watch your lips and keep 
them steadily in that position while you attempt to say [ (ee). 
You will perceive a sound like [, but modified by the labial posi- 
tion. The sound produced is that of the German ti (f). 

In order to get the exact tongue positions for the various French 
front-round vowels it would probably be necessary to consult some 
student of the symbols who speaks French as a native language. 
I can only give my own conception of how they are formed. I am 
not very certain that the high-front-round vowel f appears in 
French, but undoubtedly the mid-front-round {£ and low-front- 
round { do exist. For example, the common French word ‘‘du,’’ 
to my ear, appears to be either Of or Of. You can at once get 
these sounds from their symbols. 

For € keep the lips in the position for } and put the tongue in 
the position for C. 

For { the tongue position is [ and the lips are in position for J. 

I fancy also that the low-mixed-wide-round vowel £ occurs in 
French. This of course means that the tongue is in the position 
for J (ir in sir) while the lips are in the position for } (aw in saw). 

While I am not very certain of the exact tongue positions for 
the French front-round vowels, my rendering of the French story 
given above will show my conception of their formation. 

I should be very glad to know whether any of the French- 
speaking teachers in the Montreal schools for the deaf are familiar 
with the Melville Bell Symbols, for if so they could be of great 
assistance to us in obtaining the proper symbolization of French 
pronunciation. 
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JANE AND THE SYMBOLS. 
A CASE OF SPEECH-HESITATION. 
By MAry S. BRECKINRIDGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


[Though the Visible Speech symbols have proved of great assistance in 
the instruction of older children and grown persons I had never before used 
them with a very small child, and I was amazed and delighted to see how easily 
and quickly so immature a mind could grasp the principles of Visible Speech. 
A report of the case may be of interest to teachers who have similar pupils 
under instruction ]. 

Jane, a little more than five years old had, at intervals for 
nearly a year, difficulty in speaking, though during her third and 
fourth years she had spoken with ease. Her general health was 
excellent, but her breathing was insufficient and almost entirely 
abdominal, and her chest was depressed. When speaking, a spas- 
modic contraction occurred in and around her larynx and her tongue 
pressed against her hard palate. Her lips, too, clung together and 
twisted, thus producing consonants that were far from perfect. An 
indefinite vocal sound was frequently heard between words, and she 
gave p, b, m, t, d, n, 1, r, k, g, ng, ch, j, x, and qu, alone or at the 
beginning of words with great difficulty. 

To correct these defects training was begun on April 8, 1909. 
She had not attended school except for a few days in a small Kinder- 
garten class, when the difficulty in speech so markedly increased 
that it was thought necessary to withdraw her. 

She could print a few letters of the alphabet but could neither 
read nor write. In fact she was not mature enough for writing or 
spelling. In her case to depend on memory or sound alone seemed 
inadvisable. She obviously needed something more tangible—some- 
thing definite, clear, and pictorial—therefore I decided to teach her, 
at the very outset, the symbols of Visible Speech, and through them 
to correct her articulation. 

The method I adopted was as follows: I had her stand by the 
blackboard and I drew an outline of her face, and then when she 
had become familiar with the outline I added the various organs of 
speech, converting the profile into a Visible Speech diagram. I 
showed her the mouth, open and shut, and the tongue in various 
positions. Sometimes she showed me what position to symbolize 
and sometimes she assumed the positions I had drawn on the 
diagram. 

The idea that breath must be inhaled before speech and ex- 
haled during the act of speaking was new to her, she having never 
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before been made conscious that breath and speech were in any way 


ce 


connected. The symbols < ‘‘ breathe in,’’ and > ‘‘ breathe out,’’ 
thus acquired their full significance. 

I symbolized various breathing exercises and these we reviewed 
almost daily. In one of the earliest lessons I showed her the curve 
for the lips, the line indicating a shut position and the puff of 
breath after, for the sound of.P, D-; then voice in distinction from 
breath, and the marks of vocal sound were introduced for b, P. 

After the point and back positions had been acquired and were 
easy to assume, and the breath was under control, the correction of 
the errors in her speech was a very simple matter, for I symbolized 
the errors and then showed her which sounds should have been 
omitted, and how, by gentle contact, she could eliminate the defects. 
Her initial consonants soon became much less compressed and her 
general speech showed a marked improvement. After three months’ 
work her hesitation was reduced to an occasional slight pause before 
p, b, t, d, k, or g, and after a vacation of two months more her 
speech is almost normal, only a very slight, in fact almost imper- 
ceptible defect remaining, and that occurring at intervals of many 
minutes. 

The lessons were usually of forty or fifty minutes’ duration, 
divided into periods of ten or fifteen minutes each for breathing 
exercises, reading Visible Speech, recitation of nursery rhymes, and 
conversation. But from the first the reading of Visible Speech was 
the part Jane enjoyed the most, and its use so interested her that 
she is eager to begin systematic school work. In nerve force and 
in concentration of attention her improvement is so great that we 
feel she is now, September, 1909, capable of working on equal 
terms with other children of her age. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
My EXPERIENCES IN STUDYING VISIBLE SPEECH. 


It is not yet two weeks since I first began studying Visible 
Speech. The symbols were, to me, very easy to learn. I read Dr. 
Bell’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Mechanism of Speech”’ the first day, and, 
in four days more, had finished the ‘‘ Twelve Lessons,’’ gaining a 
working knowledge of the symbols. Since then I have read : the 
readings at the back of ‘‘ English Visible Speech in Twelve Les- 
sons’’; the symbol readings in the June number of the ASSocIA TION 
REVIEW; and the whole of ‘‘Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
Symbols,’’ the latter part of which I was able to read only a little 
less quickly than ordinary printing. A good knowledge of the sym- 
bols is, I think, remarkably easy to acquire, 
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The subjoined bit may show to some degree the proficiency I 
have already acquired in the use of these symbols: 

SOF VLG [WH oJBw [G Blw3lw BIW U[sBIWS o[3- 

asd sf lemMtol3stwl OMTOLa Joli $3 sl COOLS of. 


BWJwS WLlOfbE}; JUD Jw Ofoot sf ULaBIWs- 
9Iy Otel 9)ves GOJOle [3 hOwl spews on TOLA- 
WJOU awa sg10)v0l 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Parkville, Ad. 
Mr. M. GARDINER. 

Dear Sir: Your answer to my letter to THE ASSOCIATION 
REVIEW has been received, and I will say in reply that you have 
answered my questions satisfactorily. 

I realize fully that the sounds J and J are so much alike that it 
makes very little difference which one is used in teaching the deaf. 

Recently I have seen the note books on articulation of three 
teachers who received their training from two very well known 
teachers of articulation, and the following is what I saw in those 
books. 

1. A(ah) =J) father. 


(a father, palm, 
a 32 a(r) art, mark. 
ah 


3. a (J as in ask, far). 


One of those teachers and I had quite a discussion as to which 
was the correct symbol for ‘‘ Italian a,’’ and it was then that refer- 
ence was made to the note books. 

Regardless of which of these symbols is used in teaching the 
deaf, it seems as if /eachers should be taught that there is a differ- 
ence between the sounds represented by the symbols J and J, and 
should know some of the words containing those sounds. It was 
the incident mentioned above that prompted my writing to THE 
REVIEW. 

I feel that I can second Mr. Harris Taylor’s wish expressed in 
the April number, that ‘‘a page or two of each issue be devoted to 
Visible Speech for the hearing who are anxious to be instructed in 
nice distinctions in vowels and various discriminations of speech.’’ 

Very respectfully yours, MABEL P. WHITMAN. 


KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS ON PAGE 521. 


3JO'Ty (Vater); 810'Ty (Mutter); J@Q’TW (Onkel); O'JUO'T 
(Tante); [(WU (eins); DUSIC (zwei). 








BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND REPORTS. 





STORIES AND RHYMES IN MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS. Com- 
piled and edited at the Rochester School for the Deaf, by Rebecca E. 
Sparrow. Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. Price, $1.00 (75¢c. 
to teachers). 

Readers of the Association Review have had this book well foreshadowed 
in the symbols matter appearing in successive numbers of this magazine dur- 
ing the past two years. The object of its publication as stated in the preface 
is “to increase the use of Melville Bell Symbols in schools for the deaf, by 
furnishing teachers with material readily available for classroom work, thus 
aiding the pupils in acquiring conscious accuracy in speech.” The one thing 
that has been lacking heretofore to give deaf children a ready and fluent 
command of the symbols, such as to afford them real profit from their use, 
has been suitable books printed in symbols, the subject-matter of which is 
within the range of their interest and comprehension. This book well sup- 
plies this lack, at least for primary reading purposes, and it will undoubtedly 
come into large use for giving deaf children that “conscious accuracy in 
speech” that comes only through the possession by them of an exact and 
full knowledge of speech composition, together with a perfect, easily mastered 
terminology such as the symbols afford. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
well printed, and artistically bound. 

WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTA- 
TIONS. By J. Evelyn Willoughby, instructor in the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. Published by the American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. Price, $4 per dozen copies. 

Until now the important and difficult part of language work in our 
schools for the deaf, known as the “asked, said and told” constructions, has 
never had a text-book or a complete and detailed working guide to cover it. 
This book fills therefore a great need and it avill be warmly welcomed by 
teachers everywhere. It is a recommendation in itself that the book comes 
from Clarke School, for in no school have methods of language teaching been 
more thoroughly worked out, with it primarily in view the conserving of 
all possible economies in time and effort of both teachers and pupils in the 
securing of desired results. To give a view of the plan and aim of the work 
we can do no better than to quote from Miss Willoughby’s introduction: 

“To write and read,” said Dogberry, “comes by nature,” a_ belief 
so delightful in its charming simplicity that we accept with a sigh our 
inability to share it. In justice to Dogberry it is only fair to assume that he 
was never called upon to teach the subject of direct and indirect discourse 
to a class of deaf children. So far it is from coming “by nature” that the 
most careful and systematic of oral teaching needs the reinforcement of 

po 

written practice. This supplementary work has been prepared and _ hekto- 

graphed from day to day, the sentences used being suggested largely by 

schoolroom occurrences. In the effort to secure more variety and natural- 

ness of expression pictures were introduced, the people in them named, 

and their imaginary conversations used for the written lessons. The follow- 

ing pages contain one set of such hektographed lessons and are designed 

simply for practice work, being so arranged that when a written exercise 

on any construction is needed the teacher may find ready a certain amount 
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of written work in that construction, together with review of the one or 
ones preceding. With the oral drill, action work is also used to a large 
extent as one means of giving the children both connected and natural lan- 
guage; e. g., Mary hands her ‘pencil to Tom and says, “Please sharpen it for 
me.” The pupil says Mary handed her pencil to Tom and asked him to 
sharpen it for her. 

It may well be hoped that other books may follow this one from Clarke 
School, covering other parts of their language work, and particularly, if 
we may suggest it, giving of the rich accumulation of hektograph lessons 
and drill exercises possessed by the school and designed for the systematic, 
thorough, and economical giving of mastery over the various principles of 
language construction. 





A CLASSIFIED PICTURE VOCABULARY FOR DEAF CHILDREN— 
PART I. By S. Kutner, Headmaster of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, London. George Philip & Son, 32 Fleet St., London. 8vo., 120 
pp. 1 shilling, 6 pence (36c). 

The author describes his work comprehensively as “a selected series of 
typical object illustrations, with vocabularies and progressive language lessons 
and reading exercises.” He further says: “In the Picture Primer I, pre- 
ceding this book, the objects illustrated are arranged in a manner calculated 
to facilitate the teaching of articulation. Greatly augmented in number, 
they are here grouped under given heads, followed by a series of lessons 
embodying certain language forms naturally suggested by them, and serving, 
in addition, for reading, transc ription, or memorizing. For the purpose of 
independent evening work and tests in class, an eliptical exercise is given 
upon each reading lesson.” The book is printed and bound in attractive 
style, and the more than 200 illustrations are particularly well executed for 
showing the exact and unconfused meaning of words. ‘The book will we 
feel sure prove a useful one for primary language work in our schools for 
+} 
ne deaf. 


LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR SELF INSTRUCTION; REVISED 
EDITION. Edward B. Nitchie. 8vo. pp. 133. $1.25; postage 6c. 
Teachers’ Handbook to accompany same, pp. 28, 25c; postage tc. Surdus 
Publishing Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

This Revised Edition of Mr. Nitchie’s book is really a complete rewrit- 
ing, with considerable enlargement and addition, of his book published four 
vears ago. The clearness and simplicity of the book are noteworthy; only 
the skilled teacher and one of considerable experience could so smooth 
the paths of both teacher and pupil as Mr. Nitchie has done. 

A great deal of ground is covered, beginning with the first theoretical 
presentation of the sounds and movements, with varied material and sug- 
gestions for practice, on through very complete advance exercises. There 
are drills for both vowels and consonants, colloquial sentences, many stock 
forms and phrases, exercises for homophenous words, etc. Stories are used 
from the first and in original ways, which both provide excellent practice 
and keep up the interest of the pupil. 

[he Teachers’ Handbook is designed to give to teachers suggestion and 
advice as to the best methods of using the material in the text-book. They 
are the practical suggestions of a teacher who knows the psychology of his 
pupils. This book is also noteworthy for the bibliography of books on lip- 
reading which it contains. English, French and German, as well as Ameri- 
can books, are included. 








CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE CHEFOO SCHOOL, 
71st St., New York, N. Y., 


I81 Kast 7 


December 15, 1900. 
Mr. Frank W. Boorn, Eprror “THe Association Review,” 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Booth: It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge 
through the pages of the Revirw the following gifts from schools 
and churches for the deaf and their friends in this country for our 


work in China: 


The Teachers’ Association, Mt. Airy School.................0cce0ee- $25.00 
Mr. T. De Witt Cuyler, a director of the Mt. Airy School............ 25.00 
* The Tulpohocken Society, per Miss Harvey, Mt. Airy School...... 50.00 
Collected by Miss Harvey, teacher, Mt. Airy School................. 23.50 
Miss M. Biddle, Ladies’ Committee, Mt. Airy School................ 20.00 
Collected by Miss 'S. E. Bliss from teachers and pupils, Mt. Airy 
RUMEN Le «cS, or ai coves re fsuslos haces ota vesePO EL IO RAT Be cc eis ramen eet 44.28 
Clarke School for the Deaf, per Miss Gawith....................00- 100.00 
“The Silent Workers,’ Rochester School, N. Y.............cccceeees 52.00 
School) tor the Wear; Wanville: Move oscsacs cosines wisdewcwecan dane eats 40.00 
School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, per Miss Morse................00005 11.00 
school tor the: eat, (Olathe: man 6.35.50 sib cetea ad ods eserersereriier ee rein 13.35 
School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., per G. Schacht............ 4.20 
School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, per Miss Yendes.............. 28.20 
School for ve seat < daenton, Na lis. tod. kee er eeeeieA oars Sin aee we 32.00 
Graduates of the Clarke Training School, per Miss E. Jones (for 
ative teacner Ss Salat) ac... cieecarckyoss etic: cere orton microm ain eacloteae 40.00 
Mr. and Mrs, William Watt, Toronto, Canada (deaf)............... 8.00 
Miss M..P. Whitman; teacher, Mt. Airy School « iscccoe esis cewcneoean 5.00 
Teachers’ Association, Mt: Asry Chol... %<-cr:ascieesiece taiowiniels vie wie 15.00 
BEE CREO S Oe CS ica eax roe fava aces nora ne tase yaya vote Wines isla aresveleiralatgraceleranerae 6.00 
Mr. Manning. teacher, Mt: Airy Scli0ol). oc..cics cacccuede.t cus ccccoueaee 5.00 
The Deaf of Chicago, IIll., and vicinity, per Rey. Philip J. Hasenstale, 
M. E. Church for the Deaf— 
“Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet Memorial Scholarships’......... $50.00 
For Endowment Fund, or General Expenses.................. 50.00 
———e LOO. OO 


This is not a complete list, as I have not all the data with me. 
I will make it up later for the whole year of 1909. 

The gift marked with a star is for the endowment fund. Most 
of these gifts are promised yearly, which is a great satisfaction. 

The friends will be glad to know that promises to the amount 
of fourteen thousand dollars ($14,000) have been received for the 
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endowment fund. ‘The full sum required is sixty thousand dollars 
($60,000 ). 
With sincere thanks to all who have shown their interest in this 
practical way in the pioneer work for the deaf in China, 
| remain, yours sincerely, 
AnNNeEtTTA T. MILts. 
Notes: Any one wishing to know more about the work may 
write to Mrs. Mills at 181 East 71st Street, New York City, which 
will be her address until May Ist. 
Mr. Frank W. Booth has kindly consented to receive and for- 
wari gifts. \. T. M. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


The local committee of the World’s Congress of the Deaf, Colo- 
rado Springs, 1910, extends a cordial invitation to the principals and 
teachers of oral schools for the deaf, in America or abroad, to attend 
the Congress, to be spectators of its deliberations and participants in 
its social pleasures and recreations. 

[f you are planning a jaunt next summer, make the objective 
point Colorado Springs and time the trip so as to take in the Con- 
gress. All will be cordially welcome. 

The exact date of the Congress will shortly be announced. 

Circulars and other literature describing the Pike’s Peak region 
will be cheerfully sent on request, and hotel or boarding-house reser- 
vation made if desired. 

The Local Committee, 
GrEorcE Won. VepitTz, Chairman, 
414 N. Custer Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WANTED—A position as a traveling companion to a deaf person, 
by a former teacher of the deaf. Address the Editor of the Revirw. 


WantED—By an experienced man amongst the deaf, a position 
as carpenter and instructor, Swedish and Russian systems. Address, 
X, care of AssocrAtion Review, Washington, D. C. 


[ONGUE manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 


Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION NOW AN 
ORAL, SCHOOL. 

It was a notable statement and a most significant one, made at 
the Chicago Summer Meeting of the American Association by Dr. 
Crouter, to the effect that the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, ef which he is the head, was henceforth to be conducted 
as an Oral school. The history of the school in more recent years 
has pointed in the direction of this outcome, and progress made has 
been ever steadily toward it; nevertheless, the actual announcement 
that the goal had been reached came as a surprise even to those who 
had been watching the movement closely and with sympathetic 
interest throughout its course. 

It is unnecessary here to review the stages in the progression up 
to its happy conclusion, all the happier in that it means so much to 
the deaf children who, as a result of it, are the more surely to come 
into their rightful heritage, the broadest education, and the most 
practical, that under controllable conditions it is possible to give 
them. Suffice it to say that the school has been in these years the 
scene of a complete revolution in its system of instruction, a manual 
school in the beginning, with its traditions, its spirit, and its practice 
manual throughout, and prejudicial to speech-teaching all but to the 
point of intolerance, abandoning those traditions and changing no 
less completely its spirit and practice, until now the thing once re- 
jected is become the chief stone of the corner, with the school oral in 
every department and feature of its work. 

The declaration that “every deaf child should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak” has simply been accepted by the manage- 
ment of the Mt. Airy school in good faith, and it has but carried the 
declaration to its logical conclusion by positive, consistent action. 

We have spoken of the change effected in the methods of the 
school as a revolution, whereas it has been, more properly speaking, 
an evolution, inasmuch as it has covered in its course a quarter of a 
century of experimenting and study, involving the most exhaustive 
trying out in that period of every known method, including every 
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type of combination of methods. We may be assured that the out- 
come is a case of the survival of the fittest—the survival over all 
others of that method that in very truth, in the judgment of acknowl- 
edged experts, does the most and the best for deaf children in 
equipping them for successful and happy lives in the world of the 
normally endowed. 

There can be but one sentiment in the minds of all who have sin- 
cerely at heart the highest welfare of deaf children, and that one of 
rejoicing that the great Mt. Airy school has been brought to that 
state of advancement where it is able to give to every pupil under its 
charge a fair opportunity, and a full one, to learn to speak, at the 
same time giving to him the best and broadest education that he is 
capable of receiving—which last is the great test, as it must be the 
final justification, of the method used. 

History will place its own estimate upon this transformation 
from a manual to an oral school of the Pennsylvania Institution, and 
upon its effect on the work at large as a practical demonstration of 
the adequacy of the oral method, when properly conditioned and ap- 
plied, for the education of deaf children of all grades of capacity ; but 
it does not take great powers of prophecy to foresee that it will record 
it as marking a distinct epoch, and as inaugurating an advancement 
in our work of deaf education such as it has never before experi- 
enced, with the final outcome the universal recognition of the supe- 
rior efficiency of the oral method, and the consequently universal 
application of it to the giving to every deaf child taught a full and 
fair opportunity to learn to speak and to gain the education that 
is rightfully his, through speech. 





A recent visitor to the Volta Bureau was Miss Mabel Ellery 
Adams, of the staff of the Horace Mann School, Boston. Miss 
Adams has been making a tour for observation and study of schools 
for the deaf, extending as far west as Wisconsin. She visited en 
route both boarding and day schools, with a view to the study of 
their relative advantages and disadvantages. Miss Adams in this 
tour is utilizing her year of furlough at half pay, granted by the city 
of Boston to its public school teachers at the end of every eight 
vears of service, with the understanding that a portion of the time 
shall be devoted to travel and professional study. We may hope 
later for something from Miss Adams in the way of a published 
report upon her observations. 
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A\ SPLENDID BEQUEST. 


The Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton is the bene- 
ficiary to the amount of $50,000 by the will of the late Mrs. Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard. It is provided in the bequest that the money shall 
be used in the erection of a building at the school as a memorial to 
her husband, who was a life-long friend of the school and a member 
of its board of directors, being for many years president of the 
board. There will be universal gratification throughout the work of 
deaf education because of this gift, as being one that will enable 
Clarke School, already doing a magnificent work, to enlarge that 
work and to conduct it under more advantageous conditions. 

In view of the deep and life-long interest taken in the work of 
the education of the deaf by oral methods by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard, and of the important part that they together played in the 
promotion of that work along wise and effective lines, this memorial 
seems the more fitting as a perpetual expression of their spirit and as 
a continuous beneficence to deaf children hereafter to receive their 
education at Clarke School. 





NEW SCHOOLS. 

It is reported that a school for the colored deaf of Oklahoma 
has been established at Taft. The superintendent is Mr. Russell. 
The school starts with one teacher and an attendance of eleven 
pupils. 


Announcement is received of the opening of an “Aural and Oral 
School for Deafness and Defective Speech,” at Macon, Ge regia, 
under the direction of Maury M. Stapler, M. D., with Miss Lydia 
M. Cooke, an experienced instructor of the deaf, as teacher. The 
announcement further states: “Deaf pupils selected with a view to 
developing rudimentary hearing. Treatment daily. The very young 
preferred.” 

A new day school for the deaf is being conducted in Portland, 
Oregon, under the charge of Miss Anna Sullivan, formerly of the 
Fond du Lac School, Wisconsin. Mrs. Florence Metcalf is an as- 


sistant teacher in the school. 





In answer to inquiries made we would say that it is hoped to 
have the new edition of “The Raindrop” ready for distribution to 


the subscribers early in the coming year. 
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DEPOSITS A COMPLETE SET OF REPORTS IN THE 
VOLTA BUREAU. 

The following note from Mr. E. A. Gruver, principal of the 
Rome, N. Y., school, explains itself. It contains a request which the 
Volta Bureau is very glad to comply with, and it would be equally 
glad to serve other schools to the same extent and in the same way: 


My dear Mr. Booth: 1 am sending you by prepaid express a 
complete set of the annual reports of this institution to be placed on 
file in the Bureau. We have only one other complete set, and would 
like to have a copy placed in a safe place so that we would have a 
means of reference in case of an accident here. 

Very truly yours, 
IX. A. Gruver, Principal. 





A DESERVED PROMOTION. 


It will gratify the many friends, made by Mr. Anders Hansen 
upon the occasion of his visit to this country some four years ago, 
to know that he has been recently elevated to the position of prin- 
cipal of the Royal School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, where 
he has been many years a teacher and latterly assistant principal. 
Mr. Hansen takes the place vacated by Mr. G. Forchhammer upon 
his taking of the principalship of the Royal Institution for the Deaf 
at Frederica, Denmark, to which he was recently appointed. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. A. J. Boland, for many years a teacher in the Romney, 
West Virginia, school, died in Washington on November 6. Mr. 
Boland was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution and also of 
Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Theo. A. Kiesel, formerly and for many years an instructor 
in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C., died on November 16. 
He was a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution and of Gallaudet 
College. 

The thanks of the Volta Bureau are extended to the editors of 
the Mt. Airy World for a bound volume of the last year’s numbers 
of the publication. . 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


[Under the above heading we expect hereafter to present excerpts from 
letters, and in cases full letters, that come to us in the way of correspondence, 
and that relate to matters of general interest to our members. It will be the 
rule to make these letters or excerpts impersonal, unless in any case per- 
mission to print may include permission to use the name or initials of the 
writer.—EpItor REvIEWw. ] 


[From a teacher.] 


“T have been on the point of writing you several times on the subject of 
Oral work, but each time decided to leave my thoughts unrecorded; you 
know, as well as I, the difficulties to be faced in a combined school. Harris 
Taylor has said all that the rest of us have been ‘bursting’ to say, so no one 
can be in ignorance as to the true state of things; and Dr. Crouter has pointed 
the way out of our difficulties in terms too emphatic to be misunderstood. 
Convert the Superintendents, and all will be smooth sailing. The teachers 
will follow if the Superintendent leads. I have read the Association REVIEW 


+ 


from cover to cover and enjoyed it all. That better times are in sight I feel 
sure. Get some of our leading Superintendents to come east and stay long 


enough to satisfy themselves that Oral work is ‘Jt. ” 


[From a principal. ] 


“Why has not the Review made some vigorous and extended comment 
upon the fact that the great Pennsylvania Institution is this year for the 
first time in its history without a manual class? [See editorial elsewhere. ] 
This seems to me by far the most significant fact ever accomplished in the 
advancement of the Oral education of the deaf. What Dr. Crouter and the 
State of Pennsylvania have done, other men and other states can do and 
should be ashamed not to do. It has been a sane, practical demonstration of 
the entire feasibility of educating all deaf children as well by the Oral as 
by the Manual (or so-called ‘combined’) method. It seems to me the Review 
and the Mt. Airy World, and in fact the ‘secular’ (sic) press too, should pro- 
claim this fact and lay great stress upon it.” 


[The following letter from a mother, is in reply to one from the Editor 
relating to a suggested movement looking to a broad plan for enlightening 
parents of young deaf children upon the possibility of their education, and 
directing them where full information relating to schools and methods can 
be obtained, as well as furnishing literature that will give instructions for 
early home teaching.—-Eprror REVIEW. | 


Dear Mr. Booth: I have delayed my reply to your letter of November 26th 
in order to obtain information that would enable me to answer your question 
more fully. 

It gives me much pleasure to assist in any movement that tends to the 
enlightenment of the parents of deaf children, for I realize keenly the 
blunders we have made through ignorance, and the worse ones from which 
we were saved by timely advice, in dealing with our own little daughter. 
To me it seems very important that the parents of afflicted children should 
know where to turn for direction and should receive it when they ask. 

The idea of advertising the work of the Volta Bureau seems one very 
practical means to the desired end. For that purpose I would suggest as 
particularly suitable the following magazines: . . . These are magazines 
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which reach the masses of the people and are broad and humane in their 
character. I regret that I cannot furnish you the names of their publishers: 
any news-dealer can do so, however. Doubtless a number of others will 
occur to you. 

A plan which I discussed with Miss Yale and which I think met with 
her approval was that of having popular articles published in magazines of 
this sort, with the idea of doing for the deaf some such work as Helen Keller 
is doing for the blind. Such articles are read and discussed in homes all 
over the country. 

A relation of the possibilities in the education of the deaf seems a tale 
of miracles to the uninitiated, and I am convinced that the hope and help 
diffused by such means would result in wonderful betterment in the condition 
of many deaf children. 

Advertisements, if not articles, in the medical journals might prove of in- 
estimable benefit, for the family physician and then the specialist are usually 
the earliest advisers of the parents of deaf children. 

Also, through educational papers it might be wise to inform teachers and 
superintendents as to the needs of the partially deaf children in the public 
schools. 

It is not often that a simple and easily applied knowledge is possessed so 
exclusively by a profession as is this in regard to the early treatment of the 
deaf. A young mother, inexperienced, and called upon to face such a 
calamity in her family knows not where to turn for help, nor even whether 
there is help. 

I thank you for your kind inquiries in regard to my work with Margaret. 
She has a hearing sister, two years younger than herself. The two children 
and I spend five hours a day in the schoolroom, Grace learning to read by 
the “Northampton Charts” and doing much work with her sister. Margaret 
is an excellent lip-reader and consequently learns a great deal that is not 
on the program. She asks me a dozen times a day, “What is that?” “What 
did — say?” “Where did — go?” “What does — want?” “Why did 
— do that?” and at present my head whirls with the effort to clinch in 
school the thousand and one things she gathers outside, I foresee that her 
collection of verbs, nouns, and adjectives will be a most unconventional one 
when our year’s work ends. 

I do not feel that my experience is valuable enough to warrant my under 
taking an article on the subject. I am doing what necessity, not genius, 
dictates and simply blundering along the path to an ideal. I shall await 
with interest the articles to be published in the Review and expect to get much 
help from them. 

If I may so trespass on your time, I shall appreciate any suggestions you 
can make as to the character of notes that should be kept in such work as 
I am doing. My experience is not wide enough to enable me to see clear 
what points may be valuable in the future. 

With apologies for writing so at length, you have my best wishes for the 
success of your efforts in this new line. 

Lucite M. Moor 


[From a principal.] 


“Mr. Edward Center Groesbeck, of Albany, N. Y., had conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of M. A., at the commencement of Williams’ Col- 
lege, his alma mater, last June. Mr. Groesbeck is with Prof. Howe. of 
Columbia University, with whom he has been associated since his gradua 
tion from the Boston School of Technology three years ago. Mr. Groes- 
beck is now about twenty-six years old, and has been totally deaf since early 
infancy.” M. MM 
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Barry, Katherine E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Bateman, George, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Bell, Alexander Graham T§), 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C 

Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham, 1331 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Alexander Melville 

Bell, Charles J., 1327 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. Eliza Grace 

Bell, Mrs. Harriet G.$), 497 Esquimaux Road, Victoria, British Columbia 
Bell, Martha C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna 
Bennett, Josephine, 817 Nichols Street, Fulton, Missouri. 


Benson, Harriet S 





B wer, Fannie, School f Deat 0 E.. 55th S et, Clevel 1, Ohio 
Bigelow ] lorace \ School, Boston, Mas 

Bishop, | W., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexingt Ave., New Y« Cit 
Blair, Ce I Clarke School, Northampton, Mass 

Blak Dr. ¢ larence rT, 2220 Mar oOrough wt Bos M Ss 

Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex 

Bliss, Mrs. J. Gordon, 8th St. and Garfield Ave., Price Hall, Cincin 2) 
Bliss, S ] School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel : 

Blomegret1 Ihe 14560 Summerdale Ay Chicago, | 

Blondin, | beth ] 72 Seldon Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Blum, Albert, 35 FE. 69th St., New York City 

Bolvn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, ] inapolis, In¢ 

Boo Frank W 1525 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. ( 

Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 1525 35th St. N. W., Washing D. ¢ 

Bow es, Be \ Pes Sch ol 1 the De i. Frederic] 

Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, \ 

Bowman, Blanche, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C 

Breckinridge, Mary §.,8 the Navarre, Gilbert and Yale Aves., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brehm, I. Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Brill. Tobias, School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington A. New Y« ( 
Broadbent, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pet 
Brock Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn 

Brooks, Louise W., Brush Hill Road, Readville, Mass 

Brown, Candace J., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitol 

Brown, Gertrud Schoo] f the Deaf. Fulton, Missou1 

Brown, Mary B. C.. 2218 Union St., B ey, Cal 

Bruce, Lula May, School for the Deaf, Danville, K 

Bruhn, Martha E., too Paul Gore St., Jamaica P! Bos 

Bryarly, Kate I... School for the Deaf, Frederick, M 

3uell, Edith M.. School for the Deaf. 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Bumgardner, Nellie, School for the Deaf. Staunton, V: 
Burch, Mary Allison, School for the Deaf. Staunton, \ 
Burchard, Prudence E., School for the Deaf, Sta. M., New York Cit 
Burke. Amv M., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontari 
Burt. W. N., School for the Deaf, RKdgewood Park, P 
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Burton, Grace, School for the Deaf, 2380 E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Byrns, Margaret, 901 W. State St., Jacksonville, III. 


Calahan, Harriet L., 215 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Eleanor, Danville, Ky. 

Caldwell, Wm. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Calman, Henry L., 42 E. 23d St., New York City. 

Camp, Hope, 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Camp, Pauline B., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Campbell, Mrs. A. M.||* 

Capps, Dr. E. D., 514 Taylor St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Carter, Florence E., Bethel, Maine. 

Carter, Frances F., School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 

Carter, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Penna. 

Carter, Maud, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Carver, Leora, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cary, C. P., State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 

Cason, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Chapin, Alma L., 1930 Girard Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 

Choate, Dr. Rufus, rgor 33d St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Christie, Nellie, 729 Central Ave., Faribault, Minn. 

Christman, Mrs. Stella, Sellersville, Penna. 

Clark, Eliza L., 93 Woburn St., West Medford, Mass. 

Clark, Florida H., Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

Clarke, Edward P., Mystic, Conn. 

Clarke, Elizabeth H., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Cobb, Sonal L., 814 Franklin Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Coburn, Alice T., 112 Main St., Delavan, Wis. 

Coles, Mary], 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collingnon, V., National Institution for the Deaf, 254 rue St. Jacques, Paris 
Condon, Annie M., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Congdon, H. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Connery, Julia, School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y 
Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Cooke, Lydia M., Macon, Georgia. 

Cory, Anetta, 3739 Langley Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Cosgrove, Margaret, 409 S. May St., Chicago, III. 

Cotton, Minnie Lee, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, Eng. 
Cram, Fannie A., Jacksonville, III. 

Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., 804 Stockton St., Flint, Mich. 

Cressweller, Ellen, Beech Lodge School for Deaf, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Critton, Anna Schaffer, 11 E. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 

Crouter, A. L. E.7!!, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna 
Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna 
Cruser, Frances L., 84 Church St., Montrose, Penna. 
Cullen, Barbara C., 27co Fannin St., Houston, Texas. 

Cullen, Estella F., 225 E. 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Sta. M., New York City 
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Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Sta. M., New York City. 
Curry, S. S., School of Expression, Pierce Puilding, Boston, Mass 
Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Cuthbertson, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Dafoe, Mrs. Mattie G., Tecumseh, Nebraska. 

Daggett, H. C., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass 

Dahn, Grace, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, N. Y 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Daniels, O. G., 1285 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Davidson, S. G., 105 East Durham St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna 
Davidson, Mrs. S. G., 105 FE. Durham St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna 
Davis, Daisy, School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Dawes, Rachel E., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. 

De Koker, Fisther, 403 W. 112th St., Chicago, Il. 

De Land, Fred, Box 62, R. F. D., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Denison, Charlotte E., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Desai, Lallubhai Pranshankar, Golvad, Khadia, Amedabad, Bombay, India 
D’Estrella, T. H., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dewar, Frances, School for the Deaf, Calumet, Mich 

Directorre del Instituto Gualandi per Sordomuti, 151 via dei Gracchi, Rome 
Direzione, del R. Instituto Pendola, Siena, Italy. 

Dixon, M. Lena, Moscow, Lackawanna Co., Penna 

Doane, Letitia L., 1844 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 

Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Doneghy, Susan N., School for the Deaf, Danyille, Ky 

Donoghue, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, 225 E. 23d St.. New York City 
Dorsey, Alice A., 116 FE. Third St., Maysville, Kentucky 

Douglass, Anna L., 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 

Douredoure, B. L.. 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Driggs, Frank M.. School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Dugane, Marv. 5 Cooke St., Providence, R. I. 

Dumon, Lucy M., 172 Chene St.. Detroit, Mich. 

Dunbar, Evelina, 212 Prospect St., Staunton, Va. 

Duncan, Mary, 346 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H., 1623 W. Noble Ave., Guthrie, Okla. 

Dunlap, S. Cornelia, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Dunn, Annie, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C 

Dutch, Mary A., 2623 Parker St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 

Dwyer, Loretta T., 946 College Ave.. Bronx, New York City 

Easterby, Jessie. 4 Charlotte St., Charleston, S. C. 

Eckert, Alice C., School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York City 
Eddy, S. M., Cayuga Co. Savings Bank, Auburn, N. Y 

Eggers, Mrs. Cornelia D., 512 N. Normal Parkway, Chicage, I] 

Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Enko, P., Imperial Inst. for Deaf, Garochowaji, St. Petersburg, Russia 
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Ermoloff, J., N. Y. Society Library, 109 University Place, Nwe York City. 
Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Everhard, Bessie M., School for the Deaf, Racine, Wis. 


— 


Fairchild, David, 1331 Conn. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Farmer, Orpha, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Farrar, A., care of Safe Deposit Co., Albion St., Leeds, England. 

kay, E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Elizabeth’, 6 Atwood St., Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, G. O., 6 Atwood St., Hartford, Conn. 

Fearson, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwin S., Winnetka, III. 

Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, L. S.)* 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S.!|, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fehmers, A. F., Institution for the Deaf, Rotterdam, Holland 

FKerguson, Frances F., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ferreri, Guilo, del R. Inst. Nazionale pei Sordomuti, Via S. Vincenza 7, 
Milano, Italy. 

Finlay, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

Firth, Emma M., 1464 Ninth Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Fish, Kate H.7, Oral School for Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 

Fisk, Pauline, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Fitts, Mrs. Clarke C., 15 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Fjortoft, I. A., Skole for dove, Vibesgade 7, Christiania, Norway 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Fonner, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Forbes, Cora B., 314 W. otst St., New York City. 

Forchhammer, G., Konegliche Taubstummen-Institut, Frederica, Denmark. 

Forrester, T. C., School for the Deaf, Parkville, Md. 

Foster, Rachel E., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Friedman, Mrs. M., 657 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fuller, Priscilla A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Fuller, Sarah!|, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Gallaudet, E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Gamble, Matie B., School for the Deaf, Platteville, Wis. 

Garrett, Mary S., School for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gawith, Frances W.7, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gebhardt, Emma W., 87 18th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gielow, Wm., Evangelical Luthern Deaf Mute Inst., N. Detroit, Mich. 
Gillett, Charles P., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, III. 

Gilpin, George, care of Starr & Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gipson, Corrine Clair, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Godwin, Arthur J., 8232 Norwood Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gompertz, Anita, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Goodspeed, Esther, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
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Gordon, Clara Louise, 614 Taylor St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Gordon, Mrs. John R., Portland, Connecticut. 
Gordon, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Grant, T. H., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Gray, W. F., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Green, Mildred, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 
Greenslade, Geo. H., School for the Deaf, Doncaster, England. 
Gregory, Seth W., 116 South Sixth St., Delavan, Wis. 
Gregory, Mrs. Seth W., Delavan, Wis. 
Griffin, Howard, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Griffin, Mary E., 918 E. Boulder St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Grimm, M. Agnest, 7or N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 
Gruver, Cora E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, N. Y. 
Gruver, FE. A.|!, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Gruver, Mrs. E. A., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
M., 


Gruver, Minnie M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Hall, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hammond, Almira, School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Hammond, Ethelwyn, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Hamner, Mrs. John C., 1407 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Va. 

Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Hansen, A., School for the Deaf, Nyborg, Denmark. 

Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, St. Paul’s Rectory, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Haupt, Hermine M., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Kristiania, Norway. 

Haycock, Geo. Sibley, Training College, 11 Fitzroy Sqr., London, W. England. 

Haynes, — e for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Hazard, Mrs. , EOF Box-2: na: N. Y. 

Heath, saat Panaee for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hedley, Mrs. Cora B., Bettswood, Norristown, Penna. 

Heiser, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, 520 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

Henne, Ezra S., 407 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, IIl. 

Herman, Kate S., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Herold, Otto, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Hewitt, Edith H., Training College for Teachers of Deaf, Eaton Rise, Ealing, 
London, England. 

Herzog, Paul M., 27 William St., New York City. 

Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Hill, W. S., Marquette, Mich. 

Hilliard, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Hilton, Horace G., 6 Arklow St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hobart, Almira I.+, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
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Hoffman, E. Jane, School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

Hoge, Leslie, 223 S. Cherry St., Olathe, Kansas. 

Holt, Martin H., Oak Ridge, N. C. 

Howard, Belle, 671 Church St., Jacksonville, TI. 

Howe, Henry S., Essex St., Longwood, Brookline, Mass. 
Hubbard, Charles E., 28 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Gardiner G.  * 

Hubbard, Mrs. Gertrude M.|* 

Hubbard, Samuel, 98 Montecito Ave., Cor. Lee St., Oakland, Cal. 
Hubbert, Helen B., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., 26 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J. 

Humbert, Mrs. Dora D., School for the Blind, Gary, So. Dakota. 
Humphreys, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Hunter, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Huntington, Elizabeth Ray, Trinity Rectory, Niles, Mich. 
Hurley, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Wausau, Wis. 
Hutchinson, Emlen, 308 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Isawa, S., 50 Dairokuten cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 


Jacques, Olive M., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

James, Helen P., 111 N. Sumner Ave., Scranton, Penna. 

Jayne, Henry La Barre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Jelks, Mrs. F. W., 480 Prospect Ave., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

Jennings, Mrs. Richard W., 73 Strathmore Road, Edgewood, R. I. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

Johnson, Jennie O., 3118 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

Johnson, Mabel E., 245 Trowbridge Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Johnson, Richard O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson, Samuel, Inst. for Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Brighton, Adelaide, S. 
Australia. 

Johnston, Effie, 3946 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Jones, Benj. P., Education Dept., 15 Denmark Ave., Wimbledon, London, Eng, 

Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Mary Davis, 181 N. Lafayette St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

Jones, Mrs. P. R., 13 Reesdale St., Allston, Mass. 

Jordon, Ella C., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Kann, Frieda G., School for the Deaf, Taladega, Ala. 
Kaufman, B., 52 Broad St., New York City, N. Y. 
Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 361 State St., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Kelly, Emma, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 
Kennedy, Mildred, Readville, Mass. 

Kent, Elizat, Old Mission, Mich. 

Kilpatrick, Mary, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
King, Mabel M., 537 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Kinnaird, Angie Cook, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Kinsley, Grace E., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
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Knauss, Mabel, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Knox, Emma, 631 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Kohlmoos, Dr. H., 1155 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Kolp, E. R., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Kulpe, Gabriel, Murzinka Schola glucho-nemich, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Lackey, Lilian B., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Lagrange, Nellie C., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Larsen, N. K., R. Inst. for the Deaf, Nyborg, Denmark. 

La Rue, Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

La Rue, Sallie J., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Lathouwers, A., Inst. voor Doofstommen, St. Michels, Gestel, Holland. 
Lauritzen, John, 534 Cavour Avenue, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Lehman, Arthur, 16 William St., New York City. 

Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leu, Barbara, 1835 Sawyer Ave., Chicago, II]. 

Leverett, Geo. V., 66 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lilienstein, Mrs. E., 701 N. Seventh St., Springfield, III. 

Lillard, Sadie, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 

Litt, J. D., Glenside, Penna. 

Loar, Mary J., School for the Deaf, Aurora, III. 

Loke, C., Den off. skole for dove, Trondhjem, Norway. 

Long, Margaret A., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Love, Dr. James Kerr, Orlig, Pollokshields, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Lowrey, Frances, 112 Huntington Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Lucas, Frances, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Lyle, Mary, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Lynch, T. D., 816 Wallace Ave., Wilkinsburg, Penna. 

Lyne, Mary McDowell, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund|!, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Macatee, Roberta, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 

MacFarlane, Etta, 316 Cherry St., Saginaw, Mich. 

Magennis, Rev. Thomas, 97 South St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mallory, Mabelle H., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Manning, A. Clarence, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Marbut, Musa, School for the Deaf, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
Margulies, Mrs. A. R., 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 

Marshall, Mabel A., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Martin, Mary L., 901 W. State St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Mauzy, M. Christina, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Maywood, Margaret P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

McBride, Sara, 172 Yosemite Ave., Fresno, Cal. 

McClelland, Frances, 520 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

McClelland, Mary, Mercersburg, Penna. 

McCowen, Mary T.!', 512 N. Normal Parkway, Chicago, III. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
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McGrath, Ellen C., 584 E. 167th St.. Bronx, New York City. 
McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., 6018 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Mellvaine, J. A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
McKean, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

McKee, M. Van A., 5403 Jackson Ave., Chicago, III. 

McKinley, Frances, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. W. C., 6112 Epworth Ave., Madisonville, Ohio. 
MecNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

McNamar, Lena B., Clarinda, lowa. 

Medcraft, Mollie, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 

Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deaf, Cheefoo, China. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G., 422 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Moeller, Rev. F. A., St. Ignatius College, Chicago, II. 

Moldrem, A. O. B., St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Monaci, Prof. Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Inst. de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 
Monro, Mrs. S. A. J., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Montgomery, Clara, School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Moore, Mrs. Sidney M., 3 Rhode Ave., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Morgan, Mrs. Colin D., Milton, Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Morgenthau, Dr. George, 34 Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Morrill, Anna L., Falkland, N. C. 

Morris, Mabel M., Glen Ridge, Box 133, New Jersey. 

Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mueller, Martin, Elyria, Ohio. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 1114 Center St., Pittsburg, Penna. 

Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Myer, Ruth G., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 


Newcomer, Waldo, 105 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 

Newlee, Clara E., 512 N. Normal Parkway, Chicago, III. 

Nitchie, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Nordin, F., Dofstumskola, Wenersburg, Sweden. 

Norris, Susan H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
North, R. H., 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 


O’Donnell, F. H. E., 2728 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadephia, Penna. 

Osborn, Virginia A.t, School for the Deaf, 719 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osserman, Simon E., 30 Broad St., New York City. 

Ottershagen, Elizabeth, 7621 Coles Ave., Chicago, III. 

Owen, Helen H., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Owens, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 


Paddleford, Mrs. Lillian, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Page, Delia C., 617 Niagara Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson!!, 1759 R St., Washington, D. C. 
Palmer, Susie Parker, School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. T. 
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Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 

Peirce, Mrs. George, care of Edw. B. Nitchie, 158 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Perkins, Mrs. G. H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Perry, Charles Strong, 2636 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Pettapiece, Laura FE., 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 

Pettibone, Nora, 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 

Philadelphus, Galene, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Pierce, Virginia, Saundersville, Tenn. 

Place, June E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Plouer, Alice May, 868 N. Church St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Plumbe, Jennie E., 205 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

Pollard, Nannie A., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Porter, Alice M., Pierce Building, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Potter, Adelia F., 444 Quincey Ave., Scranton, Penna. 

Pray, Sophie A., 480 E. 179th St., New York City 

Proctor, Margaret N., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Purtell, Mary J.7, St. Joseph’s Inst., 113 Buffalo Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 


Quinn, Josephine F., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


Rao, T. Venkata, Headmaster, School for Deaf and Blind, Mysere, India. 
Ray, John E., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rea, Myrtle, 323 W. 63d St., Chicago, III. 

Read, E.lme r as School for the Deaf, Edgewor vl Park, Penna. 
Read, Frank, Jr., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Read, Nancy B., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reckweg, J. C., 643 High St., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Reed, Katherine F., 169 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reed, Mrs. Frank A., 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Regan, Margaret A., School for the Deaf, 225 FE. 23d St., New York City 
Reilly, Helen M., 127 Archer Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Reinhardt, Anna C., Home for Deaf Children, Kensington, Md. 
Rhoads, Lillian D., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Richards, Anna M., toto Scranton St., Scranton, Penna 
Richards, Laura de L.7, 26 S. Angell St., Providence, R. I 

Ries, Mrs. Clementine, 107 W. 132d St., New York City. 

Riggs, K. Theo., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala 

Roberta, Emma, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robbins, Miss A. E., 3 Englewood Ave., Brookline, Mass. 
Robinson, Warren, Sc ‘hoo! for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Rodwell, Thomas, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Roe, Fred H., School for the Deaf, Friar Gate, Derby, England. 
Roe, Wm. R., School for the Deaf, Friar Gate, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, Harriet B.*, North Billerica, Mass 

Roorda, P., Inst. for Deaf and Dumb, Groningen, Holland. 

Root, Ettie B., School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 

Rosenfeld, George, 58 New St., New York City. 

Rosenfeld, Mrs. H., 53 W. 8oth St., New York City. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Towa. 
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Rummell, John, ror Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, III. 

Russell, Arthur L., 7358 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Salee, Margaret L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Sampson, Ivanella H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 


Sanford, Harriet I., 260 First St., Manistee, Mich. 

Secretary Education Department, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Schilling, Alice C., 208 Park Ave., Chicago, III. 

Schara, Josef, Taubstummen-Schule, XV, Zinckgasse 12, Vienna, Austria. 
Schmitt, Anna, 24th and Franklin Sts., Langdon, D. C. 

Schoolfield, Belle M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 


chrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapois, Ind. 
chultz, Florence E., 4 Napolean St., Brantford, Ontario. 


NNN 


Schumacher, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

harp, B. Howard, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

haw, Mrs. Caroline, 813 N. Lincoln St., Bay City, Mich. 

haw, Mary B., 114 E. 19th St., New York City. 

shelly, Katherine C., 2 E. Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 
Simpson, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Bala, Philadelphia, Penna. 

ims, Louise, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

ister Mary A. Burket, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ister Mary Austin, Boston School for Deaf, Randolph, Mass. 

ister M. Dositheus Dwyert, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Marie Rose, Inst. des Sourdes Muetes, 595 Rue St. Denis, Montreal. 
Sisters of Charity, School for the Deaf, 1613 Lowrie St., N. S. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s Inst., South St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 

Smith, Jennie C., 1234 S. River St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, M. Ina, Longfellow School, 20th and E. Thomas Sts., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith, Muriel A., 995 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 

Snider, Amy E., Box 46, Lena, III. 

Snow, Emma|!, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spencer, Bettie B., School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Spencer, Hon. Robt. C., Wis. Phonological Inst., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stanley, Margaret, 103 Eddy Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stannard, Martha R., 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 

Stapler, Dr. M. M., Macon, Georgia. 

Steed, Lyman, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Steidman, Clara L., 4110 N. Eleventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Ta. 

Stelling, H., Nuer Markt 32, Emden, Germany. 

Stern, Bernhard, care of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stevenson, Estella, 2380 E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stevenson, W. E., 84 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Stewart, A. A., School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 
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Stewart, Laura V. C., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Stewart, Naomi, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Stinson, Alice K., Little Falls, N. J. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby L., Palmer, Mass. 

Story, A. J., Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
Stryker, Grace H., 530 W. 166th St., New York City. 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M.t, 55 W. 82d St., New York City. 
Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Penna. 

Sullivan, Anna, School for the Deaf, Portland, Oregon. 
Summers, Carrie H., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Surber, Margaret, 419 Beverly St., Staunton, Va. 
Sutherland, Leila M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sylvester, Elfrieda M., 306 Webster Ave., Scranton, Penna. 


ers 


aft, Carolyn G., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

‘akamine, Caroline, 45 Hamilton Terrace, New York City. 

ansley, Rachel C., 114 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 

‘ate, J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

‘aylor, Annah S., 6565 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Taylor, Ellen E., 2095 E. 1o2d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Taylor, Mrs. Evelyn Butler?, School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Templeton, Maria P., School for the Deaf, Marquette, Mich. 

Thew, Jessie L., School for the Deaf, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Thomas, Anna C., 6205 Thackery Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas, Anna L., 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Penna. 

Thompson, Emma R.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Thompson, FE. S.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Thompson, Howard E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 

Thompson, Mary H., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Throckmorton, Helen G., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Tillinghast, FE. S., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Tobey, Prof. S. S., Wausau, Wis. 

Towler, Mary K., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Trieschmann, C., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Trondson, Anna Mae, School for the Deaf, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

True, Mary H.*, Bethel, Maine. 

Turner, Minnette, 826 Holland Ave., Wilkinsburg, Penna. 
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Uhry, Felix, 5025 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Upham, N. Louise, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Urbantschitsch, Victor D., Schottenring 24, Wien, Austria. 


Van Adestine, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Van Deveer, Blanche, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Van Dusen, Katherine G., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 
Van Ingen, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Virts, Mrs. B. W., 659 E. 48th St., Chicago, III. 
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Wadleigh, Miss K. G., East Berkshire, Vt. 

Waggener, Mrs. W. C., Princeton, Ky. 

Wagner, Samuel, Greenbank Farm, West Chester, Penna. 

Walker, Albert H., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, E. W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Walters, Katherine R., 7425 Germantown Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Walton, Idella, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Warner, Mrs. Geo. E., 5 Whipple St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Washington, Josie L., 316 S. 2d St., Raton, New Mexico. 

Weaver, James A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Wells, Hannah C., 130 E. 27th St., New York City. 

Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, 520 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

Westervelt, Z. F.7, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westinghouse, Mrs. G., Erskine Park, Lenox, Mass. 

Wettstein, Frances, 224 Thirty-fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wheeler, Louise T., 89 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

White, Alice M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood, Park, Penna. 

Whitman, Mabel P., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Whitney, Mary M., School for the Deaf, 225 E. 23d St., New York City. 

Wilcox, K. Viola, Home for Deat Children, Kensington, Md. 

Wilcoxon, Florence, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wilkinson, Annie C., Box 677, Mystic, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Willard, Charlotte R., 7613 Union Ave., Auburn Park, Chicago, III. 

Willhoyte, Fairrie L., 514 Main St., Lead, S. Dakota. 

Williams, Belle, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Williams, Fannie, 397 N. State St., Chicago, III. 

Williams, Mrs. J. C., Rombach Place, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Williams, Job, American School for Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Willits, Charlotte, 25 Myrtle St., Detroit, Mich. 

Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilson, J. Charles, 541 Third Ave., Pittsburg, Penna. 

Wilson, Dr. L. L. W., Normal School, 13th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Winn, Mrs. Cordelia A., 793 W. Greenwood Terrace, Logan Sq., Chicago, II. 

Winnie, A. J., State Inspector of Deaf Schools, Madison, Wis. 

Winston, Matie E., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Wittenmeier, Olga, School for the Deaf, 520 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

Wittig, Meta, 323 FE. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Wood, S. Francis, 605 Jordan St., Jacksonville, IIl. 

Woodcock, Ellen C., 631 Groveland Park, Chicago, III. 

Woods, Percy D., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Woodsworth, Sarah. School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Worcester, Eleanor B., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wright, John D., 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City, N. Y. 


Yale, Caroline A.¥)', Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Yendes, Candace A., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Penna. 
Young, Jane, 513 W. State St., Jacksonville, Il. 

Young, Louise T., Milton, Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 


Zassenhaus, Mary, School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ziegler, Clara M., 1 Ellis St., Roxbury, Mass. 

















